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AMERICAN BOURBONS. 


N the same day that the Czar issued his 
proclamation for war against Turkey 
and authorized his army to invade 

Roumania, the President of the United 
States issued his order withdrawing the 
national troops from the State House in 
New Orleans, leaving to the people of 
Louisiana the privilege of governing their 
State after their own manner. This was 
essentially the end of the war for the 
Union; for while there were United States 
soldiers quartered in the + tate Capitol of 
one of the rebel States to prevent the 
people from exercising their rights as citi- 
zens, it could not be truly said that the 
**cruel war was over.” So while Europe is 
on the eve of a general war, and Russia and 
Turkey are already in deadly conflict, peace 
reigns throughout our whole territory, and 
in all of our thirty-eight sovereign and 
independent States there is absolute free- 
dom from military interference in the 
enjoyment of civil and religious liberty. 
This grand result has been attained, it is 
proper to bear in mind, by the prudence 
and firmness of the chief executive officer of 
the nation, who, in accomplishing his pur- 
pose in the brief time he has been in office, 
has alienated many of his political friends, 
while he has succeeded in conciliating and 
winning to his support many of his viru- 
lent political opponents. So great a change 
has never before been effected in our poli- 
tical history, but it has been brought about 
in so quiet, yet in so firm, a manner, that 
the people at large are scarcely conscious 
of the importance of the revolution. A 
more striking piece of evidence of the 
effect which has been produced upon the 
minds of the thinking men of the nation 
who have heretofore shaped the ends of 
our political movements, rough hewn as 
they may have been by party convention, 
are the declarations of two such con- 
spicuous old political leaders and ex-Sena- 
tors as Robert. C. Winthrop, of Massachu- 
setts, and old ‘‘ Ben” Wade, of Ohio. The 
latter was one of the stanchest supporters 
of General Hayes in Ohio, and did the 
most effective work in procuring his nomi- 
nation to the Presidency. But the veteran 
ex-Senator is now bitter in his denuncia- 
tions of the President for bestowing self- 
government and peace upon the South. On 
the other hand, Mr. Winthrop was one of 
the leading opponents of the Republican 
candidate in New England, and the most 
zealous supporter of Governor Tilden; but 
now he confesses himself ‘‘an ardent 
admirer of President Hayes, and will 
doubtless be found among his zealous sup- 
porters, while Old Ben Wade and his class 
are not likely to transfer their political 
allegiance to the Democratic Party. Presi- 
dent Hayes, therefore, bids fair to receive 
@® warm support from his former politi- 
cal adversaries, although the Democratic 
organs still maintain that he was elected 
by fraudulent processes, and refuse, when 
they can, to recognize his title to the Presi- 
dency. 

A very harmless, but a very absurd, ex- 
hibition of political animosity was shown 
by certain official personages of the State 
Government in Albany, by refusing to at- 
tend a reception given by Mr. Cowdin, a 
representative in the Assembly from the 
City of New York, to Mr. Evarts, the Secre- 
tary of State. Mr. Evarts as the leader of 
the New York Bar has conferred honor 
upon the State which he has faithfully 
served in various capacities ; he is eminent 
for his public services, as well as for his 
private conduct as a citizen; he holds the 
highest official office in the National Gov- 
ernment under the President, which had 
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been held consecutively for sixteen years 
by two other distinguished citizens of the 
State. In all respects he isa man whom 
New Yorkers might well be proud of an 
opportunity to publicly recognize as entitled 
to their respect. But the chief officers of 
the State refused to meet him socially at 
the house of Mr. Cowdin, because doing so 
would be to recognize his right to the office 
which he holds by virtue of the nomination 
of President Hayes, and the approval of 
the United States Senate. 

We have never before had in this country 
such an exhibition of Bourbonism, pure and 
undefiled, as that of the Albany officials. 
There are still Jacobites in Great Britain 
who deny the right of Queen Victoria to 
the crown, not because they are opposed 
to royalty, but because she i8 not a de- 
scendant of the Stuarts; there are French- 
men who deny the right of President 
MacMahon to the office which he has so 
discreetly filled since his election to it; 
there are Spaniards who dispute the right 
of King Alfonso XII. to the crown of 
Spain; and there are Italians who refuse 
to admit the right of Victor Emmanuel 
to be called King of Italy. There may 
be some lingering Tories even in our own 
happy Republic who still feel that George 
III. is the rightful monarch, whose authority 
ought to be acknowledged here; and there 
might be good reasons offered for such Bour- 
bon-like attachments and opinions; but, 
that any man outside of a lunatic asylum 
should decline a social meeting with the 
Secretary of State on the ground that do- 
ing so would be sanctioning the usurpation 
of a fraudulent President to whom he was 
indebted for his office, is altogether in- 
credible; and yet it is altogether true. 

The Amer ican Bourbon is sui generis ; he is 
in no way related to the French or Spanish 
Bourbon, nor to the English Tory. He isa 
caricature of the European example of the 
anomalous entity that forgets nothing and 
learns nothing. 

We do not quite see what can be done 
with the man who refuses to recognize the 
legal right of President Hayes, and who 
carries his principle of antagonism to the 
extreme of refusing to speak in social in- 
tercourse with a member of the President’s 
Cabinet. This may be done by the Demo- 
cratic officials in Albany, but it cannot be 
done by the Democratic representatives 
of New York in Washington. Will Senator 
Kernan, or Congressman Muller, refuse to 
receive any communications from Secre- 
tary Evarts? and if they do not, they must 
break with their political associates in 
Albany. There should be a perfect under- 
standing with all the members of the 
party, for it will never do for the Honor- 
able Fernando Wood, and other of our 
representatives in Washington, to be act- 
ing towards President Hayes and the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet as if they were legally 
entitled to the offices which they hold, 
while the Democratic officials in Albany 
refuse to recognize them in their legal 
capacities. 

We look forward with anxiety to the 
meeting of Congress, to see whether the 
President’s message will be received or 
not, for, if the majority of the Democratic 
members sympathize in the opinions and 
feelings of their New York friends, the 
Government would be at an end and chaos 
would come again. But we have no such 
fears. The majority of the people in every 
part of the country have manifested their 
approval of the President’s policy so de- 
cidedly, that there is very slight danger of 
any factious opposition being made to him 
and his Cabinet in Washington by either 
Republican or Democratic Bourbons. 


A POLAR COLONY. 


URING the last Congress, Mr. Hunter, 
of Indiana, introduced in the House 

of Representatives a Bill authorizing the 
equipment of a new expedition to the Arctic 
seas. A significant feature of this Bill, the 
originator of which was Captain H. W. How- 
gate, U.S.A., was a project for the establish- 
ment of a temporary colony for purposes of 
exploration at some point north of the 
eighty-first degree of north latitude, on or 
near the shore of Lady Franklin Bay. It 
was proposed, in order to effectually carry 
out this plan, that the President should be 
authorized to detail such officers or other 
persons of the public service for the pur- 
pose as might be necessary, and to use any 
suitable public vessel; the scientific opera- 
tions of the expedition to be prosecuted in 
accordance with the advice of the National 
Academy of Science; and that the sum of 
fifty thousand dollars, or such part thereof 
as might be necessary, be appropriated out 
of any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to be expended under 
the direction of the President. The matter 
was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, who, on February 22d, reported to 
the House met Suey. regarded the subject 
it eee re. 
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learning. The result of these inquiries 
satisfied them that the results of prior ex- 
plorations in the Polar seas had been of 
almost inestimable benefit to the human 
race by increasing the knowledge of the 
physical laws, which are important factors 
in the regulaticn of commerce. The 
‘*Polar colonization plan,” which had been 
the special subject of their solicitude, re- 
ceived an indorsement from such distin- 
guished scientists as Professor Joseph 
Henry, president of the National Academy 
of Sciences; Professor Loomis, of Yale 
College; President Potter, of Union Col- 
lege; Admiral Porter; Rear-Admiral Davis, 
superintendent of the National Observa- 
tory; Hon. Charles P. Daly, president of 
the American Geographical Society; Dr. 
Isdac I. Hayes, the explorer, and others, 
and was approved also by the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

One main point of inquiry to be pro- 
secuted by the projected colony was, of 
course, the open sea which is imagined by 
many to surround the North Pole, to pene- 
trate to which has been the object of so 
much brave but fruitless endeavor. Robe- 
son’s Channel, in 81 deg. north latitude, is 
readily attainable, and if an adventurous 
party could be stationed there to watch for 
an opportunity of progressing further in 
the desired direction, such a chance might 
present itself during every season. The 
thing is, to be on hand in order to seize the 
opportune moment. As our readers will re- 
member, the Polaris, in 1871, arrived at the 
spot only about one hour too late to effect 
a passage through the channel into what 
was confidently believed to be an open 
polar sea. She reached within four hun- 
dred miles of the pole, but was stopped by 
the ice closing in about her in an impassa- 
ble barrier. To succeed under such plans 
as have formerly been followed would be 
simply because chance supported them. 
To make success assured, the men and the 
vessels must be nigh the channel, ready 
for the fortunate hour, and prepared to take 
prompt advantage. To obviate the diffi- 
culty, and meet the exigency, polar colo- 
nization was declared by the committee 
the appropriate mode, as it was also urged 
by the distinguished gentlemen we have 
named. 

The details of the scheme thus authori- 
tatively urged upon the attention of the 
people of the United States are interesting 
to examine. To state them in brief, it was 
proposed that the colonization party should 
number at least fifty hardy, resolute men, 
enlisted in the United States for such ser- 
vice, provided with supplies and provisions 
for at least three years; that a strong, sub- 
stantial building should be carried on ship- 
board; that the principal depot should be 
in Lady Franklin Bay, between 81 deg. and 
82 deg.; or, if possible, as high as Cape 
Union, between latitude 82 deg. and 83 
deg., the United States vessels to be used 
only for transporting men and supplies to 
the locafion of the colony, such ships then 
to return to the United States, and after- 
wards to make annual visits with fresh 
supplies, and to keep the colony in com- 
munication with the outer world; military 
discipline to be enforced; three commis- 
sioned officers and two surgeons to be 
selected, with a view to their peculiar fit- 
ness; an astronomer and two or more 
naturalists to be selected by the National 
Academy of Sciences; and that one or 
more members of the regular force should 
be competent to make meteorological ob- 
servations and to communicate by tele- 
graph and signals, when necessary. Pro- 
visions were further made for maintaining 
the health of the party by furnishing all 
possible safeguards against scurvy and in- 
tense cold, and looking likewise ‘to a well 
and steadily supplied commissariat. More- 
over, in the vicinity of the point selected for 
the colony to locate, coal is said to abound, 
game is plentiful, Esquimaux men can be 
had to reinforce and guide the expedi- 
tionary corps, and Esquimaux dogs to draw 
the sledges. The men become acclimated 
after a few years, and Captain Hall, who 
was eight years among the Esquimaux, 
testifies that each year found him better 
fitted to endure the severity of the Arctic 
circle. As a final practical consideration 
in connection with the subject, the Com- 
mittee urged that the cost of the enterprise 
would be slight, while the ends aimed at 
could provoke no intelligent opposition. 

The exploration of the Polar seas is an 
enterprise which exerts un unceasing in- 
fluence over the enterprising disposition of 
men’s souls. From the year 860, when 
Naddodr, the Norwegian, sailed northwest 
towards the Arctic regions, and discovered 
Iceland, down to the departure of Captain 
Young from England in 1876 to communi- 
cate with Gaptain Nares, there have been 
no less than two hundred Arctic voyages of 
which we possess authentic record. In the 
ninth century there was one, in the tenth 
one, in the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, one each. Then they 
commenéeéd 0 inerease very rapidly in 
numbers, for in the fifteenth century there 
were three; in the sixteenth, twenty-two, 
and in the seventeenth, thirty-eight ; while 








and from 1851 to 1876, no less than sixty. 
nine expeditions. Already several Euro. 
pean nations are making preparations fo; 
sending vessels to the Polar regions in th 
coming Summer and in 1878. The scheme 
of Captain Howgate, indorsed as it is by 
ample authority, appears to point out a 
simple means by which such an under. 
taking could be set on foot with the greatest 
assurance of succeeding, and should it be 
attempted, that will be a proud chapter in 
American history which opens with the 
page describing the final sulution of the 
Arctic mystery. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEYS. 


NE of the characteristics of the present 
age is the desire to obtain a more inti. 
mate knowledge of the world as it now is, 
and as it existed in former ages. The 
geographer and geologist now go hand in 
hand in the endeavor to explain past and 
present phenomena, and as one supple. 
ments the other, the sum of our knowledge 
is greatly increased by the copartnership, 
This being the case, there is a region of 
country inhabited by 5,000,000 people, and 
known as the State of New York, to which 
we invite the attention of surveying parties, 
as a field well worthy of their ambition. 
The true geographical features of no civil- 
ized country on the globe are so imperfectly 
mapped, or have been so incorrectly sur- 
veyed, as the great State of New York, 
Less than one hundred years ago pioneer 
surveyors, carrying the imperfect compass 
of that period, and, provided with chain, 
ax and rifle, set out to survey bounty lands 
to be given to Revolutionary soldiers, and 
to penetrate the illimitable forest, under 
innumerable hardships and exhausting ex- 
posures, until they were able to reach the 
great lakes. They visited every part, 
and roughly measured lines, dividing the 
country into plots of 640 acres, and ‘‘ blaz- 
ing” trees to indicate boundary lines, and 
doing. the best they could under tho dis- 
couraging circumstances to aid future set- 
tlers in selecting and ‘‘locating” claims. 
It would be ungrateful to complain-of the 
work of these pioneers, but there: is no 
denying the fact that the imperfect manner 
in which the work was done has led to a 
vast amount of vexatious litigation and 
loss of property. Some of the Revolution- 
ary soldiers who accepted of six hundred 
and forty acres on the strength of the 
early surveys, found themselves in pos- 
session of no more than five hundred acres; 
while others, more fortunate, were the 
lucky owners of seven and eight hundred 
acres. As the country became more set- 
tled, and the ‘‘blazed” trees were cut 
down, the defrauded settlers were disposed 
to add to the extent of their farms at tho 
expense of their neighbors, and hence end- 
less discord and appeals to courts. But, 
while the somewhat hasty and imperfect 
manner in which the early surveys were con- 
ducted must be looked upon with a lenient 
eye, the same charity cannot be extended 
to the authorities of the present day, who 
permit this shameful condition of things 
to continue. The American Geographical 
Society, the professors in our leading 
colleges, numerous business men and en- 
lightened private citizens, have petitioned 
the Legislature to cause a careful triangula- 
tion of the State to be made with the per- 
fected instruments and according to the 
light of modern science. The petitioners 
represent that no accurate knowledge exists 
in reference to the true boundary lines of 
townships, counties, or State borders. No 
correct maps exist, and less is known of the 
topographical features of the country than 
has recently been determined at private 
expense in reference to Palestine. Scarcely 
any county has permanent landmarks; the 
geographical positions of some of our cities 
is given on the existing maps several miles 
out of the way; there are no charts which 
any mining company or railroad corpora- 
tion can use, and, as a consequence, millions 
of dollars have been wasted in determining 
questions which ought to have been an- 
swered on application at the land office of the 
State. In default of a proper triangulation 
the true horizon of the salt reservation at 
Syracuse cannot be determined, and the 
State, which has already derived $5,090,000 
from the salt-mines in the way of duties, 1s 
likely to be deprived of a large part of this 
revenue for lack of a knowledge which 
@ proper survey would at once give. 
If the City of New York is to maintain its 
supremacy and control the Western trade, 
it is indispensably necessary that the 
feasible routes for the roads, railroads and 
canals across the country shall be well 
understood. Pennsylvania appreciates this 
fact, and an accurate topographical sur- 
vey of that State is now rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. The accurate maps 
which this survey will make accessible 
will give to Pennsylvania a great advan- 
tage over New York, and after it is too 
late our authorities may wake up to a full 
appreciation ‘of the crime they have com- 
malted ‘neglecting to heed the warnings 
of scientific and practical men in reference 
to the necessity fora survey. Last year the 
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serve without pay, to Whoni Was con- 
fidéd the important ditty of devising 
ways and means for a proper todpo- 
graphical survey of the State of New 
York. This Commission named in the Act 
was constituted as follows: John V. L. 
Pruyn, William A. Wheeler, Horatio Sey- 
mour, Robert 8. Hale, William Dorsheimer, 
Franeis A. Stout and Frederick Law Olm- 
stead. Thesé géntlemén met for organiza- 
tion in the City of Albany, éstablished 
rules and regulations fot thé condttct of the 
work, and appointed James T. Gardner, an 
iccomplished and experienced surveyor, 
director, ‘and preliminary operations were 
at once begutl. The first report of the 
Board of Commissioners was transmitted 
to the Legislature in January, and has 
lately been published. It is a document, 
considering the high character of the gentle- 
men who wrote it and the appalling facts 
it discloses, that ought to receive imme- 
diate attention on the part of the Legis- 
lature, to be followed by prompt appropria- 
tions for the completion of the work so 
auspiciously begun. 





MAY-DAY MISERIES. 


HY the annual hegira of those who 

dwell in hired houses in New York 
City should be fixed for the first day 
of May, and why it should be made of 
universal observation, it is beyond the 
power of the historian to discover. At- 
tempts have been made from time to 
time to break through the rule, but they 
have proved unsuccessful. If one-half of the 
accumulated miseries of the day could be 
transferred to another month, it would bea 
blessed relief. Autumn seems a much more 
natural period for a change than Spring. 
Then the migratory tribes have returned 
from seaside, springs and foreign travel, 
and are ready to decide about settling 
down for the Winter, but at this time of 
the year plans are all unsettled, and many 
of those who are compelled to change their 
residences only take them to shut them 
up for the Summer season. These and 
other reasons for changing the time of 
moving are acknowledged to be sensible, 
yet it seems to be an impossibility to make 
any change in the edict of fashion. Land- 
lords are as inexorable as the ancient 
Medes and Persians, and year by year the 
fiat is issued that those who wish to 
exchange residences must be prepared to 
do it at high noon of the one set day, 
no matter what the consequences to them- 
selves may be. This is a custom that brings 
profit to the cartman, upholsterer and furni- 
ture-dealer, but it is a terrible cross to the 
housekeeper. The rains may descend and 
the floods come, but the cart is at the door 
and the goods must go. Hence we havea 
peculiarly American proverb to the effect 
that ‘‘ Three removes are as bad as a fire,” 
and the citizen of New York knows by sad 
experience that there is a vast amount of 
truth in it. The cost of a furniture-wagon 
on moving day is exorbitant, but it must be 
paid, and it is almost a matter of conde- 
scension on the part of the owner of the 
vehicle that he allows himself to be engaged 
at all. Furniture may be broken to bits by 
his men, but he smiles serenely over such 
small accidents, knowing that he can safely 
attribute it to the hurry of the day and defy 
all efforts to mulct him in the amount of 
the breakage. This, however, is only the 
beginning of troubles. The new scene 
opens upon a house left in the final stages 
of dirt and dilapidation by its previous 
occupants, with furniture misplaced in 
all the rooms, fireless grates, wretched 
apologies for meals, and such a pervading 
air of discomfort as tends to drive the 
masculine members of the family to the 
extremity of despair, and extract tears 
from all the females of the household. It 
is then that a man most frequently laments 
that he has not invested in real estate, not- 
withstanding taxes and periods of depres- 
sion, and from the female element comes 
perpetually the irritating reminder, ‘‘ There, 
I told you so!” To one and all any allusion 
to May-day festivities seems little less than 
an insult. 

Judging by the innumerable placards 
which adorn the walls of city houses, an- 
nouncing that they can be rented for a 
reasonable sum, the population of this 
country must be more migratory than any 
other nation. This is probably true. Our 
people seem to have caught something of 
the spirit of the aborigines. They follow 
fortune wherever it seems to lead them. 
Nothing is thought of exchanging a resi- 
dence on the Atlantic for a Pacific home, 
if pecuniary inducements hold out a bait. 
A large share of our inhabitants is made 
up of emigrants from European countries, 
and they cannot be expected to look 
upon any part of this land as a home, and 
such ties as they may make are easily 
broken. Then, again, our young men are 
restles:, fond of change and variety, filled 
with the idea of ‘‘seeking their fortunes,” 
and ready to follow the flickering of any 
will-o’-the-wisp. Even where people are 
more settled, speculation is rife, and the 
genuine Yankee does not hesitate to 
*“‘swap” his house and turn his family 


out of doors if a handsome penny can be 
netted by the operation. Eveninthe case 
6f out oldest city families, their houses are 
hot lovated where they were forty years ago. 
At that time many of the Knickerbockers 
resided on the Bowling Gteen, in the 
streets between the City Hall Park atid the 
North River, and St. John’s Park was thé 
centre of an elegant and fashionable popu- 
lation. Now not one of these families live 
in the lower part of the city. All their old 
associations have been uprooted, and many 
of them have made two or three changes 
of residence in thé etidearor to keep ahead 
of the rapidly advancing tide of business. 
It would seem, therefore, that, as @ rule, 
the idea of a city home must become a 
thing of the past. Comparatively few are 
able to rent an éntire house; fewer still 
can own them. Those whose means are 
limited must be content with half a house 
or a flat, and be prepated to move when 
the landlord shall beconié pitiless ot avari- 
cious. Only the country house, with its 
perils of railway, steamboat and ferry, 
is possible to the masses, and the child of 
the period who has no suburban recollec- 
tions to sweeten his existence will grow 
up with an early and vivid recollection of 
broken furniture, dilapidated apartments, 
reckless cartmen, tearful women, and other 
sorrows of the homeless. There might be 
some hope fora better state of things if 
the people would rise in a body and shake 
off the tyranny of custom, but our popula- 
tion is generally too busy to look after its 
own personal comfort. Until a universal 
protest comes, Spring will continue to usher 
in, as its crowning horror, the moving 
miseries of May-day. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


AMERICAN CLIPrerS.—In these days of steam- 
ships and headlong runs across the Atlantic and up 
and down the coast, the performance of the Yankee 
clipper ships are too apt to be overlooked entirely. 
Yet they maintain their ancient reputation for 
speed, and there are many of these stately ships 
which sail in and out of this port, which, with a 
fair wind, would bowl past the average steamer 
grandly, and show it a clean pair of heels. An 
instance of what a Yankee clipper could do is 
found in a recent run of the Young America to 
New York from San Francisco. In four days she 
made the following distances : First day, 365 miles; 
second, 360; third, 358, and fourth, 340. During 
three days she carried topmast studding sails. 


Tae Extra Session.—The President daily receives 
a number of letters from Congr and busi 
men urging him not to call an extra session if it is 
possible to carry on all the departments of the 
Government without it. This point has already 
been decided, the President and Cabinet being con- 
vinced that the army cannot be legally provided 
for in the absence of the regular appropriation by 
Congress. Other executive departments also re- 
quire legislative aid, notably the Department of 
Justice and the Navy. The war between Russia 
and Turkey increases the necessity for legislative 
aid for the navy, in order that it may be made effi- 
cient in enforcing the neutrality jaws and protect- 
ing the rights of American commerce. The Presi- 
dent remarked that he would determine upon 
the time for issuing a proclamation convening Con- 
gress in extra session upon the return of Secretary 
Evarts. The time already fixed, June 4th, for con- 
vening Congress, is not likely to be changed. 





Senpine Argus TO Evrorg.—The impression pre- 
vails in some quarters that the United States will 
be called upon to prevent the shipment of arms by 
private firms to either of the belligerents in the 
Oriental controversy. In the discussion at Geneva, 
however, it was agreed on both sides that it was 
perfectly right for neutrals to allow the exportation 
of goods contraband of war by private parties, 
at their own risks and as commercial ventures 
purely, in contradistinction from the fitting out of 
war-vessels. It is believed that this is the position 
which the United States will assume in regard to 
these matters. Russia, therefore, cannot make any 
legitimate complaint that Turkey is receiving large 
supplies from New Haven; but the private vessels 
which carry the goods that are contraband of war 
to Turkey do it at the risk of capture by Russian 
vessels when on the high seas, without the right 
to claim the protection of the United States. These 
commercial ventures are purely at the risk of the 
persons engaged in them. 


Our Position AS NevtRALs.—Now that war has 
been declared between Russia and Turkey, our 
Government may be speedily called upon to define 
its position with respect to neutrality between the 
belligerents. We are at peace with Turkey, and 
cannot do anything in contravention of the laws of 
war to show our friendship to Russia. Under the 
Treaty of Washington, and the principles of neu- 
trality advocated by the United States at Geneva, 
and maintained there, our Governnient cannot per- 
mit the Russian fleet to remain in the harbors of the 
United States longer than a reasonable time after 
the declaration of hostilities. To allow them to do 
this wou'd be a violation of that doctrine of strict 
and severe neutrality which the United States urged 
against Great Britan, the fruits of which appeared 
in the Geneva award. The rules of neutrality are 
that in time of war tae belligerents’ vessels may 
harbor in the port of a neutral, if under a stress 
of weather, as long as humanity requires. The 
neutral can receive the vessel of a belligerent in its 
ports, only provided the armament of the ship and its 
supplies have not been increased on the neutral 
territory; provided that the ship shall leave as soon 
as possible, and does not carry in general more 
than one-half or one-third of a complete cargo of 





coal—if a steamer—and that she does not return to 





the port of the neutral ontil she has touched at the 
port of a belligerent. Under these general rules 
and principles the Russian fleet will find it necessary 
to leave the harbors of the United States, provided 
it retains its armament. Any of the vessels of the 
fleet, however, can remain as long as they please 
pending the war if they land their guns on the pier 
with the intent to disarm. These rules do not apply 
to commercial vessels, or to a war-vessel which has 
removed its armament. 

DecoraTIVE Art.—The extent to which a fancy 
for decorative art is pervading the feminine por- 
tion of this community is shown by the recent 
organization in New York of a large and influential 
society of ladies for the practical cultivation of 
esthetic taste in household furniture. The objects 
of the society are fivefold: First—To establish a 
p'ace fot the exhibition and sale of sculpture, paint- 
ings, wood-carving, lacework, art and ecclesiastical 
needle-work tapestries, hangings or decorative work 
of any description done by women which shall be of 
sufficient excellence to meet the recently stimulated 
demand for such work. Second—To encourage 
profitable industries among women by furnishing 
instruction in art-needlework, in decoration of pot- 
tery, and by distributing information concerning 
the various art industries which have been found 
remunerative in other countries. Third—To make 
connections with potteries, by which desirable 
forms may be procured, or origifal designs ex- 
ecuted, and with mauufacturers and importers of 
the various materials used in art-work by which 
artists may profit. Fourth—To endeavor to obtain 
orders from dealers in china, cabinet-work, or arti- 
ticles of household art throughout the United States. 
Fifth— To induce each artist to master thoroughly 
the details of one kind of decoration, and to try to 
make for her work a reputation of commercial 
value. 

Civ, Service Rerorm.—The heads of the kev- 
eral Executive Departments at Washington have 
come to a general understanding in accordance with 
the wishes of the President, that the inquiries 
already made in the direction of civil service reform 
should be continued as-the principal matter of con- 
sideration until some general result is reached. 
The purpose is to prepare a Bill, to be submitted 
to Congress with a message from the President, re- 
questing its passage during the extra session. The 
general intention of the President is to go further 
than the mere consideration of the experience of 
America on this subject. He has suggested to his 
Cabinet Ministers that they make careful investiga- 
tion of the civil service systems of England, France, 
and Germany, and any other States of Europe 
affording examples or experience which might 
contribute valuable information. The President 
desires to abolish political influence as a controlling 
element in making appointments, and also wishes 
to introduce into the service an idea of permanency 
which will invite the best class of talent into its 
ranks, It is anticipated that each member of the 
Cabinet will have suggestions of his own in refer- 
ence to the plan which should be adopted. A very 
important question to be considered will be the 
duration of officia! terms. It is already determined 
that the present uncertain tenure of office must be 
removed before any permanent reform can be 
expected. 

No more InTERFeERENCE.—Whether the political 
millennium is approaching or not, remains to be 
seen, but certainly a higher order of political senti- 
ment appears to be inculeated now-a-days by per- 
sons in high position. On April 25th the President 
informed a delegation which called upon him in the 
interest of a person employed in the Interior De- 
partment that he should not interfere in the ap- 
pointments which were under the control of his 
Cabinet officers. To another person who made ap- 
plication to him for an office, which is now filled by 
one whose commission has three and a half years to 
run, the President suggested that the applicant 
would do well to wait until the commission of the 
present incumbent expires, when the President 
would talk to him about it. The President has 
very positive views as to the manner in which 
United States officers should conduct themselves 
with respect to politics, and in'a recent conversa- 
tion with a friend he said that in his judgment 
United States officers should not take any part in 
the primaries or ward meetings before elections, or 
attend any political conventions as delegates, or do 
anything to assist in securing the nomination of any 
particular candidates; but when the candidates are 
nominated, the President said he saw no reason why 
Federal office-holders should not publicly express 
their opinions in favor of the candidates of their 
choice and labor for their election in the same 
manner and under the same conditions as other 
citizens, all of which is eminently wise and proper. 


LovrstaNA Free.—On Tuesday, April 24th, the 
first great work of President Hayes’s Administration 
was completed by the withdrawal of the troops in 
New Orleans to their barracks. The event produced 
no excitement at the time, but later in the day a 
salute of one hundred guns was fired in exhibition 
of joy. At Memphis a national salute was fired in 
honor of ‘‘ the restored Union,” and a salute of 
twenty-one guns for the President. Governor 
Nicholls’s Legislatufe elected as Senator Judge 
Spofford, a life-long Democrat, but a man who will 
support President Hayes’s policy. The special 
Commission, who have returned to Washington, re- 
port that Governor Nicholls is honorable and sin- 
cere, and will keep his pledges. When they left 
New Orleans the animosities between the two 
parties which were the outgrowth of years of bitter 
contest and of misrule, and which had been gradually 
intensified during the last five months, were already 
much softened, and both parties expressed their 
gratitude to the Cqmmission for the assistance they 
had rendered in bringing about so satisfactory a 
solution. Instead of driving Governor Packard 
out of the State House at the point of the bayonet, 
Governor Nicholls was paying Governor Packard’s 
police and other officers out of his own contingent 
fund. The Republican members of the Commission 
speak of Governor Nicholls as a man of the highest 
honor, who will not fail to use every means in his 





power to carry out all the pledges he has made ; 


, 


and they say he wil be supported by a large ele- 
ment of the Democratic Party. The same persons 
also speak of Governor Packard in very flxttering 
tones. They say that he is a brave, honest, sincere 
man, and that the popular feeling against him in 
New Orleans is by no means as great as many 
people in the North suppose it to be. 


Mr. Scuurz’s Rerorms.—The Secretary of the 
Interior has no small task in hand in his undertak- 
ing to establish a reform of the Civil Service under 
his control. There are included in the Interior De- 
partment fifteen bureaus, institutions, and exploring 
and surveying expeditions, etc., for which appro- 
priations are annually made by Congress. The 
expenditure of money by most of these is by law 
placed under the control of the Secretary of the 
Interior, but in practice that officer has had almost 
nothing to do in controlling its use. The heads of 
the bureaus, the managers of the charitable and 
other institutions about Washington, and the officers 
in charge of surveying and exploring expeditions, 
have expended the money in accordance with their 
own judgment. Their final accounts only have 
been submitted to the Secretary of the Interior for 
his approval. In several instances during the past 
few years, when some of these institutions have 
been investigated and irregularities in their manage- 
ment or in the expenditure of their fands have been 
discovered, the Secretary of the Interior has been 
held responsible for them by committees of Con- 
gress, although he actually knew no more about 
the conduct of their affairs than any private citizen. 
In order that he may fully scrutinize the manage- 
ment of the funds by these different br ~=hes of the 
Interior Department and exercise a pr. rr control 
over their expenditures, Secretary Schurz has 
issued a circular to the heads of all bureaus, insti- 
tutions, exploring expeditions, etc., who are not 
personally made responsible by law to the Govern- 
ment. The circular requests each of these officers 
to submit to the Secretary for his approval esti- 
mates for the expenditure of the sums appropriated, 
specifying as nearly as possible the definite heads 
under which expenditures are to be made and the 
amount required byeach, The circular continues: 
“The distribution of the appropriation thus sub- 
mitted will be considered by this office as the basis 
for expenditures during the fiscal year, and no de- 
viation therefrom will be permitted except upon 
the approval of the Secretary.” 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 
Jupcz H. M. Sprorrorp was elected United 


States Senator from Louisiana. 
Ex-ConoressMan WeLts, of Mississippi, was 
appointed Solicitor of the Treasury. 


Hon. Epwarp McPuerson was appointed Chief 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 


Governor Roninson, of New York, presented 
additional charges to the Senate against Bank Superin- 
tendent Ellis. 

In the New York Legislature a Bill prohibiting 
pool-selling on horse-races, the Woodin Charter, and 
the Supply Bill, passed the Senato. 


A commiTTer to investigate the management 
of the New York Custom House organized, with John 
Jay as Chairman, and began its work. 


Tue American Popular Life Insurance Com- 
pany was ordered to show cause why it should not be 
dissolved, and its affairs be placed in the hands of a 
receiver. 

Tue coroner’s jury in the case of the Southern 
Hotel fire, in St. Louis, brought in a verdiet on the 27th, 
censuring the managers for negligence to provide proper 
means of escape, 

Junoz Scuagerrer decided that Ann Eliza 
Young was not entitled to a divorce from Brigham 
Young, as the alleged marriage was polygamous, and 
therefore illegal. 

Tux Government troops at New Orleans retired 
to their barracks at noon, on the 24th ult., and the 
Nicholls party took unresisted possession of the State 
buildings and property. 

Dvurinea the past week gold fluctuated in price 
in New York as follows: Monday, 10734 @ 107% ; Tues- 
day, 107% @107} ; Wednesday, 107% @ 107; Thaurs- 
day, 106% @ 107 ; Friday, 107 @ 107}¢ ; Saturday, 
106% @ 107. 

Ir was rumored that General Ord, military 
commander in Texas, was concentrating troops at 
Laredo, in that State, which is directly opposite Nuevo 
Laredo, Mexico, and that the act was considered a 
Government menace. 


Foreign. 


Consut Sutter, United States Consul at Aca- 
pulco, Mexico, was released from jail, after three weeks’ 
confinement, by order of Diaz. No explanation or 
apology was offered. 


ENGLAND, Italy, Spain, Germany, France ana 
the United States have ordered naval vessels to the 
Bosphorus to protect their respective countrymen in 
case of an emergency. 


Austria called upon Great Britain to fulfill her 
obligations, according to the treaty of 1856, for pro- 
tecting the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. The 
British Cabinet decided to take action, and resolved, as 
the first step, to make a formal request to the Russian 
Government to state the object of the military opera- 
tions now being undertaken against the Ottoman 
Government, and define the extent to which it is pro- 
posed to carry these operations. 


Tue Czar declared war upon Turkey on April 
24th, and ordered the advance of his troops. The 
Sultan issued his proclamation on the 26th, announcing 
his determination to fight to the death, and his readi- 
ness to take the field in person. On the 25th, it was 
reported that at least 50,000 Russians bad crossed into 
Roumania, whose troops fell back before the overpower- 
ing force. Intelligence was received from Turkish 
sources, that a battle had taken place near Batoum, a 
port on the Black Sea, in Asiatic Turkey, on the 25th, 
in which the R were repulsed, with a loss of 
800 men; also, that the Ottoman troops had seized 
Kalafat, a town opposite Widdin, near the Servian 
frontier. Tho fighting near Bat was d on 
the 26th. A special dispatch from Pera @pnounced that 
the Turks had bombarded and burned the Russian mili- 
tary post, Poti, near the mouth of the River Phasis on 
the Black Sea. At last ts the Russi had 











occupied Giurgevo, on the Danube, opposite a strong 





Turkish fortress, and were concentrating at Barboschi, 
while the Turks were rapidiy moving their ironclada 
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TURKEY.—TEACHING SOLDIERS TO ERECT HOSPITAL-TENTS IN THE SERASKERIAT SQUARE, 
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JAPAN—GOVERNMENT OFFICERS RETURNING FROM PAYING THEIR RESPECTS TO THE MIKADO. 
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TURKEY.—THE OTTOMAN PARLIAMENT—A SESSION OF THE DEPUTIES. 
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1. The Forrest Home. 2. The Dining-room. 3. The Vestibule. 4. The Kilchen. 5. The Library. 6 Mr, McArdle, the Superintendent. 





PENNSYLVANIA.—THE FORREST HOME FOR AGED AND DESTITUTE ACTORS, AT SPRING BROOK, NEAR YPHILADELPHIA.--FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST,—SEE PAGE 167, 
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* OUT OF THE MOUTH OF BABES.” 
Y little niece and I—I read 
My Piato in my easy-chair; 
And she was building on the floor 
A pack of cards with wondrous care. 


We worked in silence, but, alas! 
Among the cards a mighty spill, 
And then the little ape exclaimed, 
“Well! Such is life! Look, Uncle Will!’ 


I gave a start and dropped by book— 
It was the Phado I had read. 
A sympathetic current thrilled, 
Like lightning, through my heart and head. 


I eyed with curious awe the child. 
The unconscious Sibyl, where she sat, 
Whose thoughtless tongue could babble forth 
Strange parables of life and fate. 


Yes, such is life! a Babel house, 
A common doom hath tumbled all, 

King, Queen, and Knave, and plain, and trump, 
A motley crew in motley fall! 


We rear our hopes, no Pharaoh's tomb, 
Nor brass could build so sure a name; 
But, soon or late, a sad collapse, 
And great the ruin of the same. 


Ah, such is life! Oh, sad and strange 
That Love. and Wisdom so ordain! 

Some ere the Builder's hand have yet 
One card against another lain. 


Some when the house is tiny still; 
Some when you've built a little more; 
And some when patience hath achieved 
A second, third, or higher floor. 


Or should you win the topmost stage, 

Yet is the strength but toil and pain— 
And here the tiny voice rejoined, 

‘But I can build it up again.” 


My height of awe was reached. Can babes 
Behold what reason scans in vain? 

Ab, childhood is divine, I thought— 
Yes, Lizzie, build it up again! 


EDGED TOOLS. 


CHAPTER XVII.—(CONTINUED.) 


OOR little Jane Morris never looked paler or 
thinner or more faded than when her ash- 
blonde tints were contrasted with Lesley’s 

superb coloring ; but this fact did not prevent her 
being at all times unaffectedly glad to see her 
beautiful bewildering young patroness, 

Only of late this had happened but a. 
For Lesley had been conscious of unpleasantly 
guilty twinges in the presence of the poor little 
village Ariadne whose hopes she had unconsciously 
wrecked, and had not stopped so often at the 
modest “young ladies’ school’’ to ask for advice 
about the management of her own infant-class, or 
the choice of books for the lending-library, or any 
other of the hundred subjects about which it had 
been her habit to consult Miss Morris. And to- 
day a sharp pang of self-contempt shot through 
her as she noticed the pitiable change in the poor 
girl’s appearance, which had indeed suffered by the 
many sleepless nights and tearful hours that had 
followed Doctor Swayne’s departure. 

‘I am sorry,” thought Lesley, humbly. “I wish 
J could make it up to her;” and she was filled 
with wonder as to why that amiable, sensible, well- 
educated woman should have been despised and 
overlooked by Alexander Swayne, while her own 
luckless charms, her blonde hair and blue eyes, had 
been sufficient to. make a fool of a coniille good 
fellow, and to spoil another girl’s life, perhaps for 
ever. ‘Oh, men,” thought Miss Lesley—they 
are all alike!” And then some sudden remem- 
brance sent the red blood into her fair face, causing 
Jane Morris to wonder still more at her beauty. 

Sir John was deep in conversation with the old 
lady about some repairs which were needed in their 
little red-brick house, and Lesley found time to tell 
Miss Morris about the dance in the hall on 
Christmas Eve, and to make her promise to come 
and lend a helping hand to the festivities. 

“It’s the boys I am afraid of,” she explained. 
‘ST am afraid Dolly will have her hands too, full to 
manage them. And Mamey Paget does nothing 
but laugh when they get uproarious, Oh, papa is 
going on to, your house, I see!” 

The little school being close at hand, the four— 
equestrians and pedestrians — walked on together to 
the gate, where Lesley and Sir John dismounted. 

Lesley followed Jane into the neat parlor, and 
had the best chair-pulled forward in her honor, and 
the landlord was carried off to inspect the damages 
done to the kitchen ceiling by the late heavy rains. 

The two girls were left together. Miss Bell 
glanced round the prim little room, with its snow- 
white anti-macassars and well-rubbed horsehair 
chairs and sofas, and book-shelves filled with faded 
volumes of the English classics. 

On the mantel-piece, on each side of a vase of 
wax-flowers which had been presented to Miss 
Morris by a married pupil, stood two photographs 
in neat straw frames of Jane’s own making— 
Doctor Swayne and Caleb Halliday. Lesley’s 
heart began to beat, she did not know why, and 
she stood up in her long skirt to examine the por- 
traits more closely. 

“T see you know Mr. Halliday,” she said, 
stooping to bring her face on to a level with that 
gentleman’s capital likeness, out of which his gray 
eyes seemed to be looking into hers with their 
usual careless good-humor ; I did not know you 
had met him.” 

“‘ Yes, Miss Bell,’ Miss Morris answered, blush- 
ing, and nervously altering the position of the 
books on the table; “ Doctor Swayne brought 
him in to see mother one evening before—before 
he went away.” 4 

There was a pause, Lesley sat down again, 
turning her back this time on the mantel-piece and 
the photographs. 

“ Have you—has your mother heard from Doctor 
Swayne since he left?’ she asked, looking down at 
her gloves, and carefully smoothing away an im- 
perceptible wrinkle; and then, the answer seemin 
to be very slow in coming, she looked up, an 
found that Jane Morris was blushing again more 
deeply than before. 


! “No—yes; I have had one letter,” stammered 
the quiet little woman; and Lesley began to be 
afraid she had done wrong in speaking of the 
doctor. 

“TI hope he had an agreeable voyage, and found 
his brother quite well,” she went on, rather con- 
fusedly, and wishing that papa would come and 
take her away. 

** Yes, and he Oh, Miss Bell!” burst forth 
Jane Morris, suddenly, ‘you have been such a 
kind friend to mother and me that I think you will 
like to hear my news.” 

Lesley started, and felt immensely relieved. 

“ Indeed, yes,’ she returned, cordially, “ if it is 
~ news—and I can see it is by your face. Shall 
guess P”’ 

* Can you ?”” 

** Of course I can ; I am very good at guessing,” 
laughed Lesley, radiant with some happy change 
of feeling. “ And your seeret is that you are going 
out to Australia one of these days to join Doctor 
Swayne.” 

Jane Morris blushed and smfled. 

“ How very glad [ am,” cried Lesley, ‘ much as 
you will be missed here ; and how sincerely I hope 
you may both be happy !” 

In her joy she actually took the little shy school- 
mistress’s hands in hers, and gave her a sounding 
childish kiss on each sallow cheek, which blushed 
up gratefully again in honor of the salute. 

Oh, what a ride, what a happy ride home she 
would have, Lesley thought, after this delightful 
piece of news! Now the lanes and hedges and 
fields would not be haunted any longer by those 
two unhappy spectres which had dogged her walks 
ever since last July. Doctor Swayne would forget 
the cruel way she had laughed at him—how she 
would like to beg his pardon for it now !—and 
would marry and be happy ever after. And Jane 
Morris—good, kind little Jane Morris—would 

ive up the hard work that was weighing her 
own, and would never look pale or weary or sad 
any more. 

“T may tell Dolly—Mrs. Powlett f” she whis- 
pered, hurriedly, as Sir John’s big voice was heard 
coming from the back regions. “And I intend 
the girls to make every stitch of iy outfit at my 
schools ; so please to understand that you have 
nothing to do with it.” 

All thanks and remonstrances were checked b 
one of Lesley’s imperious winning gestures, and, 
gathering up her long skirts, the young lady 
shook hands with mother and daughter, and was 
out of the house and on her horse and had chal- 
lenged her father to arace before Miss Morris had 
time to dry the happy tears that were blinding her, 
or to kiss the photograph of her doctor, whom she 
had always considered the finest of men. 

“ There is a pair of roses for you, Mrs. Powlett !” 
cried Sir John, bursting into the drawing-room at 
Heycot an hour later, with his daughter, all blown 
about and laughing and panting. at his heels. 
“T’ve cured her, never fear; and I'll thank you to 
make her repeat the prescription every day till 
further notice. 

“Oh, Dolly, Dolly, Dolly, I have had such a 
delightful ride!” cried Lesley, pulling off her hat 
and sinking with a sigh of satisfaction into a big 
armchair by the fire. ‘‘ And papa is going to 
write to Archie to-night, and—and to Mr. Halli- 
day, I think he said, and ask them to come down 
for Christmas.” 

“ T thought you said,” began her father, puzzled, 
but Lesley sprang up and stopped his mouth with 
a shower of laughing kisses. 

‘Papa, Mamey Paget will want somebody to 
dance with, and I dare say she would prefer even Mr. 
Halliday to a broomstick. Let him come, dear, if 
you like; I will put up with him for Mamey’s 
sake.” 








CHAPTER XVIII. 


IR JOHN BELL’S letters of invitation to 

Caleb Halliday and Archie Strangways were 

duly written and replied to, but the result was not 
@ success, 

Archie's little note was ecstatic and regretful, 
and contained a charming quotation from Tenny- 
son; but it also stated that he was laid up with 
another attack of influenza at his mother’s house 
in London, and would be compelled to endure a 
lonely and miserable Christmas away from all he 
held most dear. Lesley laughed a little over the 
poetry, and said that it was a pity—meaning the 
influenza—and that she supposed they must put up 
with Mr. Halliday alone. 

But Mr. Halliday explained in a very few lines 
that he would be detained in Manchester by busi- 
—_ and concluded with a polite message to the 
ladies. 

Business at Christmas! Lesley laid down Mr. 
Halliday’s letter in absolute silence, and went on 
eating her breakfast. 

It was real old-fashioned, glorious December 
weather, and the mighty wood-fire that burned in 
the hall at Heyeot was hailed with exclamations 
of delight by Mamey Paget and her brother when 
they arrived early on the day of Lesley’s dance, 
after their brisk walk from Chatton, their cheeks 
glowing and their noses pinched by the frosty air. 

Lesley ran to meet them with a cordial welcome, 
and carried Mamey off at once to remove her neat 
well-worn jacket and hat, administering various 
cups of hot tea to that irrepressibly jolly girl in 
the privacy of her own room. Brother Nat was 
left to Mrs. Powlett’s tender mercies, and, as they 
two had been good friends for many a long day, 
the little curate desired nothing better. 

Mamey had a saucy, honest English face, with 
a determined little nose, a wide scarlet mouth, and 
acrown of night-black plaits, so heayy and thick 
that they seemed to weigh her little head back, 
and to give a graceful outward curve to her throat. 
Her modest gray dress displayed a very round-and 
seductive figure, and her laugh was pleasant music 
to the ear. So Sir John often with whom 
the merry little governess was a pet. 

Sir John was standing comf ith his 
back to the great fire; Dolly was’s tending 
a servant who was carrying in the silver 
épergnes, which Lesley bad insisted on using for 
her tea-tables, and Lesley herself was soberly at 
work on the evergreens. She looked up with a 
sedate little smile, and called Mamey to order. 










“ Though it is a shame,” she added, “that you 
should not make the most of your dance, such as it 
is. I am afraid you will be short of partners to- 
night.” 

‘* Why ?”’ said Mamey, becoming suddenly grave. 

‘* Because our only available young men have 
both declined to assist at so mild a festivity as a 
school-feast.”’ 

“Oh, poor things!” said Mamey, beginning at 
tie other end of the long rope of laurel-leaves on 
which her friend was busy. ‘ Perhaps they didn't 
know what a good partner they were missing.” 

“Archie has a cold in his head,” continued 
Lesley, who scarcely seemed in her usual spirits, 
Mamey thought; ‘‘and influenzas are so very 
unbecoming to him that I don’t wonder he declines 
to show up.” 

‘‘And the other one? Is he ill, too, or only 
indisposed to dance ?” 

**T am afraid you will have to put up with your 
brother and me, as usual, you poor little thing!” 
returned Lesley, without answering this question. 

“ Oh, well, it might be worse, you know!” said 
Mamey, with irrepressible good humor; and then 
the business of the afternoon went on without 
further interruption for a couple of hours, and 
with triumphant results, 

Great arches of evergreens surmounted the 
stained-glass windows, and framed the doorways 
of the various rooms opening from the hall and 
the musicians’ gallery overhead. The battered 
armor and tarnished frames of the family ancestors 
were decked with shining leaves and berries that 
reflected the firelight gloriously ; a huge bush hung 
from the centre of the oaken ceiling; the big jars 
on each side of the fireplace had great bunches 
stuck into them in the midst of their fragrant pot- 
pourrt, which was filling the warm air with its 
spicy odors. 

At last the finishing stroke was put to the 
tables, and the girls sat down on the tiger-skin 
before the fire to rest their aching arms by tying 
up a large basketful of little posies which were to 
be stuck into each small frock or jacket as the 
children filed in. 

“You must have a bunch of holly-berries in 
your hair, Mamey,” said Lesley, jumping up to 
fasten them in the governess’s massy braids. 
“ What a glorious flame they make in your bonny 
black locks!’’? And, before Mamey, laughing and 
blushing, had time to peep at herself in the dingy 
old mirror over the mantel-piece, the first arrival 
was heard at the door, and turned out to be Jane 
Morris and her mother, who predicted a snow- 
storm before night, and was immediately put under 
Dolly’s friendly wing, and made comfortable in an 
easy-chair in a corner safe from draughts. 

y the time Jane Morris had smoothed her neat 
drab hair, and rejoined the party in the hall, the 
small fry were upon them; and at sight of their 
chubby, adoring face$, and holiday bibs and 
tuckers, Miss Bell’s depression seemed to vanish 
like mist before the sun. 

Lesley was always at her very best with chil- 
dren. It was pretty to see with what real liking 
and confidence the little things surrounded her, 
Tommy Crabs seeming to be particularly fasci- 
nated with Miss Lesley’s velvet dress, the rich 
folds of which he kept stroking with his podgy 
little palm in silent contentment, and how, for- 
getting the shyness inspired by the awful presence 
of their teachers, in ? ay-hours, they appealed to 
her for sympathy, and urged her to join in their 


ames, 
: Kind old Dolly began to think it was really 
time to instill some notions of dignity into her 
irl, who romped with the babies, and made won- 
derful jokes for the boys to laugh at, and waited 
on the children at table with as much glee as if 
the long line of ancestors had not been staring 
blankly down upon her from their tarnished frames. 

Sir John was obliged to take refuge in his 
study from the noise after a while; but Mrs. 
Morris and her quiet daughter, langhing Mamey, 
and Mr. Paget, stood to their guns bravely; and 
Mrs. Powlett, of eourse—Mrs. Powlett, who had 
been established at the big silver urn, and who 
found her work cut out for her. 

The centre eake of all had, it was known toa 
favored few, been made by Miss Bell herself, who 
had, a few days before, smothered herself iv a 
huge apron, and concocted it under good Mrs. 
Butterby’s directions; and, when this fact was 
announced by Mr. Paget, there was such a rush to 
that part of the table that Lesley was compelled 
to defend herself at the point of the huge knife 
with whieh she was demolishing her handiwork, 
and to call Nat to the reseue. 

And then, with a scrape and a crash, the village 
band—of a fiddle, harp, and flute—broke into the 
inspiring measures of ‘‘Speed the Plow,” and 
were answered by delighted shouts from the 
children. 

Up started the grown people; away went the 
long tables, as if by magic; and in a twinkling the 
first country-dance was formed, and led off by Sir 
John Bell and Miss Paget—the first, but by no 
means the last. 

Mamey danced down Sir John; danced down 
her brother; danced down every boy, big and 
little, in the hall; and then, when every one else 
was sitting about on the stairs and in the windows, 
laughing and panting and fanning themselves, the 
black-haired governess was heard to propose a 
game of blindman’s-buff by way of a rest. 

Lesley was, with one accord, pulled into the 
middle of the great hall to have her eyes bandaged, 
and then the fun grew fast and furious. Nat 
Paget proved himself an adept in the game, and 
eluded Lesley’s grasp so often — doubtless for 
the pleasure of prolonging the struggle—that she 
was piqued, and began to give him chase in des- 
perate earnest. . Once or twice a merry roar went 
up as she almost, succeeded in catching him; but 





the little curate was gone again like a flash, and 
Lesley groping her way after him, 

Bredthless-and laughing, with arms spread out 
and partedsearlef lips, she was bearing down once 
| more ma on her prey, her golden fleece of hair fall- 








ing on to her shoulders, when all at once the great 
door banged, a sudden gust of cold wind lifted the 
long tresses and sent them streaming behind her, 
and a bigger roar than ever hailed Le capture of 
somebody— somebody whose broad chest and rough 
coat-sleeves were damp and chill, and who uttered 





an astonished exclamation as Lesley seized him in 
a convulsive grasp and with an exultant little cry, 

“« Bravo, Lesley !’’ shouted the jolly voice of the 
master of the house, above all the tumult; and, 
tearing off the handerchief, Miss Bell found her- 
self face to face with, and almost in the arms of, 
Caleb. Halliday, whose ulster and hat and beard 
were covered with snow, and who looked like a 
great Polar bear, as he stood laughing and blink- 
ing in the warm glare of :he crowded hall. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


ND s0, for the second time, Caleb Halliday had 
“changed his mind” about returning to 
Chatton. To Chatton only. For even at this 
particular season, when the lonely aspect of his 
cottage and the silent ministrations of good Mrs. 
Noakes might have been supposed to exercise a 
more than usually depressing effect on the young 
man’s spirits, he was resolute in declining all invi- 
tations to take up his abode under Sir John Bell’s 
roof. Even Mrs. Powlett failed to shake his 
determination. 

Perhaps Caleb was of opinion that the hours of 
freedom from Miss Bell’s influence which he thus 
gained were calculated to sustain him in the good 
resolutions he had made some time before. Per- 
haps absence and his return to old business habits 
had effected a cure of his slight malady, and made 
him indifferent to the young beauty’s dangerous 
charms. But at any rate he seemed to have quite 
recovered the position he held before the affair of 
the sprained ankle, and was polite—no more—to 
Sir John Bell's daughter. 

With Mamey Paget he entered into a breezy 
little flirtation, which was exactly after that jolly 
young woman’s heurt, waltzed with her for hours 
of an evening to patient Dolly's piano, played 
bezique with her, laughed with her, and was fond 
of dropping into the little curate’s modest lodgings 
over the village china-shop, to smoke a pipe in 
Nat's den, and drink acup of tea in Miss Mamey’s 
front parlor, 

Lesley of course heard of these proceedings from 
her friend, and tried her best not to show the 
annoyance which they caused her. She had never 
told Mamey how much cause she had to dislike 
young Halliday, and now, as matters stood, it 
would naturally be impossible for her to make a 
tardy confession of the truth to the curate’s 
sister. 

One afternoon the two girls resolved to walk 
down to Miss Bell’s schools and inspect the pro 

ress of Jane Morris’s wedding outfit, which 
sley had asked the mistress to put in hand without 
delay, after hearing the news of the engagement. 

Sir John and Caleb Halliday had been out 
rabbit-shooting together all day, and time had 
hung rather heavily on the hands of the two ladies 
at Heycot. Mamey’s appearance with the lunch- 
eon-tray—she declared she had timed it care- 
fully—was hailed as a relief, and Mrs. Powlett 
then ordered both the girls out for a couple of 
hours’ tramp through the frost-bound park. 

There was nothing for it but to obey, and 
Lesley did her best to shake off the uneasy pon. 
of restraint which had sprung up between her an 
her friend, as they set off down the avenue, 

The young heiress was muffled to her fair chin 
in sealskin and brown velvet, and a gleam of 
— hair shone through her spotted vail. 

famey wore her usual neat gray garments, and 

that stiff scarlet feather in her hat about which 
Nat was rather inclined to be shocked, but which 
was so becoming to his sister’s saucy, dark face 
that he had not the heart to exert his authority 
and suppress the daring little plume altogether. 

A wintry sun was shining on the snowy trees 
and hollows; a robin was piping a cheerful song, 
and an occasional shot rang through the still, keen 
air from the neighboring woods. 

But, after all, Miss Bell did not visit her schools 
that afternoon. As they got over a certain low 
stone bridge that spanned the river at a point 
where the shallow stream crossed Sir John Bell's 
grounds, Mamey uttered a little ery of surprise and 
pleasure, and Lesley, waking out of a long, brown 
study, looked up and saw a tall figure in a rough 
tweed suit, and gaiters bespattered with mud, 
walking before them, gun on shoulder, in the same 
direction in which they were goiug, It was Mr. 
Halliday; and Mamey hailed him with a merry little 
shout. The young man turned round, and came 
back at once to join the two girls. 

‘* Has the sport been bad that ig are giving it 
up so early ?” cried Mamey, while Lesley offered 
him a reluctant hand out of her sealskin muff, and 
did not say a word. 

Caleb declared that the sport had been very 
decent, that he had bagged a dozen rabbits and a 
couple of hares, but that, having some business 
letters to write before the post went out, he had 
left Sir John to continue the execution, and was 
on his way home. It was odd how much business 
seemed to follow Mr. Halliday from Manchester. 

“We are going on to the village, too,” said 
Mamey, as ley still maintained an absent 
silence. “ And, as we have exhausted every bit 
of gossip we could think of by the way, you had 
better take pity on us before we end by quarreling. 
We are not such good fun as the rabbits, of 
course; but we are at least conscious of the fact, 
and will do our best to make you forget it.’’ 

“ In that case——’’began Caleb, preparing to fall 
into line with the young ladies; but Miss Bell 
stopped short in the snowy road. 

“ Mamey,’’ said she faintly, ‘“‘ I—I don’t think 
I can walk any further. I am tired, and my head 
is beginning to ache,” 

‘* Then we will turn back at once,’ said Mamey. 


#*T am sorry you are not well, dear.’’ 


* Oh, it is nothing! And I am really anxious to 
know how Mrs. Bodkin is getting on with the 
work ; so perhaps you would not mind walking on 
as far as the school forme? Mr. Halliday will 
take care of you, I dare say,” 

“ Of course I will, if you wish it,” said Mamey, 
with what seemed to. Lesley a very suspicious 
Te “only I don’t like tu lave you alone.” 

“‘T like being alone,” returned Miss Bell, lan- 
= 
Caleb was silent. 

“*Good-by, then, dear, till the evening,’’ cried 
Mamey, with a cheerful nod. “I will make Nat 
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bring me up to tell you the result of my inter- 
view with Mrs. Bodkin.” 

She walked away. Caleb raised his hat to Miss 
Bell, and followed ; and Lesley turned back to- 
wards Heycot alone. But no sooner was she out 
‘or than the little governess came to a stand- 
stall. 

“ Mr. Halliday,’’ she caid, rapidly, “ you are not 
going to walk to the village with me ?” 

“ Indeed, yes ; if you will allow me.’’ 

“ But I won’t; I have some business to attend 
to, as you have just heard—some very important 
business, and as delightful as it is important— 
nothing less, in fact, than the inspection of a 
trousseau,” 

** Allow me to congratulate you, Miss Paget.” 

‘* I wish I could, but it wouldn’t be honest. The 
trousseau is not for me, worse luck, but for Miss 
Morris.”’ 

“*Miss Morris is going to be married, then? 
You surprise me!” 

“T find the news has the same effect on every- 
body in Chatton ; but itis true. She is going out 
to Australia to meet her future husband; and 
Lesley—as kind as ever—is having her outfit 
made at her schools,’’ 

“Going to Australia!” cried Caleb, a hundred 
conflicting ideas flashing through him. ‘“ Not to 
marry Swayne, surely ?”’ 

“ Yes, Doctor Swayne is the happy man.” 

“Impossible! I mean—he was so awfuily in 
love with somebody else six months ago.’’ ~ 

**T don’t see what that has to do with it,” said 
matter-of-fact Mamey. “And you are making 
me forget what I had to say.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Caleb, talking like a 
maninadream, “ What was it?” 

“Go and see Lesley home. It’s getting late, 
and vd John does not like her to walk alone.” 

“ ut ” 

“‘T have no time to argue, Mr. Halliday, and it 
is too cold to stand here any longer. You are not 
to follow me to the village; and, if you make 
haste, you will overtake Lesley before Po gets to 
the bridge. Good-by.”’ 

Mamey fairly took to her heels and ran away; 
and Caleb, after a short pause of indecision, 
shouldered his gun once more, and turned back 
in the direction of Heycot. 


(To be continued.) 








A STAMPEDE IN NEW MEXICO, 


A THOUSAND IIgAD oF CATTLE PLUNGING 
Down A PRECIPICE. 


‘(\HE enormous herds of cattle which are grazed 
on the vast prairies of Texas and New Mexico 
are, as a usual rule, stolid enough in their deport- 
ment, and indifferent to passing events. Occasion- 
ally, however, trifling occurrences suffice to throw 
them_off their balance, and when once thoroughly 
startled into a stampede, the interference of their 
watchers is powerless to calm the animals until their 
frenzy has utterly spent itself in wild action. A 
correspondent, writing from Lincoln, N. M., in 
March last, describes an occurrence of this kind, 
which is the subject of one of our illustrations. He 
says: “The most exciting scene it has been my 
fortune to witness during a twenty years’ experience 
on the frontiers was a cattle-stampede last week, 
near Basque Redonds, about 100 miles above here. 
The herd consisted of 3,000 large Texan bulls and 
cows, which had been carefully ‘rounded up’ 
during the night; but at earliest dawn, before they 
had awakened from their sleep, they were suddenly 
aroused by the discordant braying of a donkey. 
The atnrosphere was hazy, and objects were at 
first only faintly distinguishable. Luckily, my 
horse was saddled and handy, and as it was 
evident the herd were coming in the direction of 
camp, I decided that I could see sufficiently well 
from a back seat. I was quickly eee by others, 
some of whom had been awakened from sleep. On 
the herd came, their speed momentarily increas- 
ing, into camp, and through camp. Our two heavy 
provision wagons disappeared as though made of 
asteboard. Fortunately none of our party were 
eft in the path. The bulls swept past like a hur- 
ricane, men shouting, horses neighing, cattle bel- 
lowing, and as the creatures thundered on, the earth 
trembled as though shaken by an earthquake. 
Along the bank of the river they went, gathering 
speed as they ran. Experienced men understood 
the situation at once. Two miles below there was 
an abrupt bend in the river. If the mad career of 
the herd could not be checked or diverted before 
it reached this bend, into the stream a large por- 
tion were bound to go. The oldest, coolest heads 
knew that to turn them it would be necessary to 
get them ‘milling,’ or running in a circle. Three 
or four of the must daring men put their horses to 
full speed, riding in between the cattle and the 
river, and gained the head of the herd. Then the 
rode at, shouted at, and gesticulated at the lead- 
ers, until they gradhally turned to the leit, but not 
sufficiently to clear the bend altogether. 

“« At this juncture a horseman, who had ridden 
with the foremost, lost sight of his companions, 
who had wheeled to return and escape imminent 
danger. He re in front, and saw his peril, 
but did not know how to avoid it. He became 
bewildered, checked his horse, which would have 
borne him safely away and which, at last, by a 
desperate , threw him heavily to the ground, 
and made ‘its retreat. The danger of the youn: 
man s¢e to paralyze some, while it nerve 
others. Royce, who had been foremost among 
the riders, put spurs to his horse and dashed again 
down the narrow passage, seized the imperiled 
man, dragged him into the saddle by main strength, 
and took him to a place of safety. : 

“The herd reached the bend, and those nearest 
the river, unable to tarn, plunged over the bank, 
which was fourteen feet high, and the Rio Pecos 
presented a solid mass of the beasts, plunging 
and bellowing. Those in the lead were force 
irresistibly forward by those in the rear, and escape 
was impossible. Such a Babel of sounds! Such a 
confusion of sights! More than a thousand cattle 
were struggling in the river. The rest of the herd, 
missing the bend, rushed on down the bank, the 
thunder of their footsteps subsiding to a rumbling 
sound, heard fainter and fainter, until-Jost in the 
distance. Slowly and painfully the animals that 
had escaped from the river with their lives dragged 
themselves up the banks. Many were drowned, 
many were crushed to death, many were wounded 
by the horns of their infuriated companions, and 
many had broken limbs or ribs. More than eight 








hundre.] were killed or ruined in less time than it 
takes to tell it. Such a feast for wolves and coyotes 
as that river presented was never before spread in 
Pecos Valley.” 








MANITOU SPRINGS, COLORADO. 


[* our last issue we published an illustration of 
the Government Signal Station on the summit 
of Pike’s Peak, in Colorado, and this week we give 
a view of the famous ManitousSprings, lying at the 
base of the peak. This noted curiosity has an 
elevation above the sea of 14,216 feet, and above 
Colorado City of 7,824 feet. It is entirely detached 
from the main range of the mountain, standing at 
least seventy-five miles to the east of it. With its 
spurs it forms the southeastern boundary, of South 
Park. About two miles beyond the garden, the 
Fontaine qui Bouille flows down through a narrow, 
rugged cation, known as Ute Pass, over which a 
road has been constructed into South Park. The 
peak offers no great difficulties in the ascent. A 
good trail has been built to the summit, so that 
saddle animals may be used the entire distance. 

The town of Colorado City, built in 1859, during 
the first days of the Pike’s Peak excitement, al- 
though improving under the influence of the influx 
of Summer tourists, is being considerably over- 
shadowed by more pretentious rivals. The town of 
Colorado Springs lies about two miles to the east, 
and Manitou, where the Springs are located, the 
same distance west. 

This section has acquired a merited reputation 
as a health resort of many classes of invalids, par- 
ticularly those troubled with asthma and other 
throat and lung difficulties, dyspepsia, liver com- 
plaint, and general debility, an take up their 
residence there in order to escape the cold and 
moist climate of the Northern States. 








THE FORREST HOME, SPRING 
BROOK, PA. 


N his will the late Edwin Forrest bequeathed his 
magnificent property, at Spring Brook, eight 
miles from Philadelphia, to his professional brothers 
and sisters, to be used as a home when age, in- 
firmity or the adversities of life had rendered them 
no longer able to tread the theatrical boards. 
Ample provision was made for its maintenance and 
the comfort of its occupants. To Mr. Joseph Mac- 
Ardle, for many years his business manager, was 
intrusted the superintendence of the enterprise, 
and he has, in accordance with the deceased actor’s 
wishes, made the Forrest Home a most delightful 
and attractive retreat. He has gathered from the 
old Forrest mansion on Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
curious pieces of furniture, antique vases, exquisite 
marbles, statues and busts, medieval armor, the 
remains of the famous Shakespearean library, and 
specimens of choice bric-a-brac, of which the 
deceased was passionately fond, These have been 
transferred to the Home, and arranged, as nearly as 
possible, in the several rooms as they had been left 
in the city property by Mr. Forrest at his death. 
Although the building was dedicated to its special 
use in October last, there are now but five inmates 
—three men and two women. There is room for 
many more, and @ cordial welcome from Mr. Mac- 
Ardie awaits eligible applicants. 








The Pin Trade, 


Tuere are in England (says the London Mining 
Journal) as nearly as can be ascertained, 580 pin- 
machines, for producing pins either complete or by 
two pr pointing and heading. Each of 
these machines will make on an average 220 per 
minute, giving 7,656,000 in an hour, or 58,904,000 in 
one‘day of nine hours (less intervals), or 353,424,000 
in a week of fifty-four hours, if all are going. These 
pins would weigh, of average sizes, 34 tons as the 
production of the whole of England in 54 hours, or 
1,836 tons per annum. This calculation is based on 
what machines have actually produced in 54 hours, 
nearly 3,064 Ibs. Out of this quantity, there are 
about five tons each week made from iron wire, 
which is coated with tin—an American invention, 
which produces an inferior and relatively dear 
article, as compared with the great bulk of the 

ins manufactured from brass, iron-plated pins 

eing sold at nearly the same price as brass, al- 
though the metal of the one costs 9d. per pound, 
and the other 3d. per pound. A good pin-machine 
for carding them on paper will card about 1,000 ping: 
per minute; 1 oz. of best granulated block tin will 
coat 56 lbs. of tin as bright as silver. The cost of 
working one pin-machine in finishing the pins from 
beginning to end is rather over 233. per machine in 
a large and well-conducted manufactory. To pro- 
duce one sheet of three hundred pins, the machin- 
ery costs £70; if 500 on a sheet, about £10 extra. 
To produce one ton of loose pins per week £1,100 
worth of machinery is required; if the pins are 
mounted on cards or sheets, the cost is £1,400. 
About three tons of pins are DO page always for 
stock, worth, on an average, £120 a ton. To buy 
pins cheap they must be bought loose, for if bought 
on cards or paper the extra work and material 
to be paid for. Pins on sheets are always much 
thinner than when loose, as they have to be made 
thin and long to make them large, and also to meet 
the keenness of competition. If made loose:they 
are usually thicker and shorter, and are, therefore, 
made quicker, cost less to produce, and are better 
for use, not being so likely to bend or brea 
Birmingham makes quite 24 tons each week, Lon- 
don about 1 ton, Stroud and Bristol about 6 tons. 
and Warrington something like 1 ton. France and 
Prussia are now large manufacturers, as also 
America. Canada has also its pin-manufacturers. 
These foreign and colonial makers are successfully 
competing with us, having purchased our machines, 
and engaged our workmen, so that our home 
has little chance against them. We have also the 
American and France tariffs to block our way in 
foreign markets. It will, therefore, re all the 
watchfulness and energy of our com i repre- 
sentatives to open up for us new, and. large. 
kets, such as India, China, Au a, New 
and, we hope, Africa, to keep our. pil 
tories in full operation, or, with their 
ductive power, some of them must soon be 
to a standstill. 
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What it Feels Like to be Guillotined. 

We know how it feels to be poisoned, to be hanged 
and to be drowned, but it has been reserved for M, 
Mondate, an Italian gentleman, to let the world 
know, through La Defense, what it feels like to be 
guillotined. He was in 1873 condemned to death 


for a crime of which he was innocent, and it was 
not the fault of Italian justice that he escaped. 
The blade of the guillotine fell, but the wood in 
the grooves of which it ran had swollen slightly, 
and the knife barely stopped two centimetres from 
his neck. While t “y were repairing this defect 
a reprieve arrived—the true murderer had been 
found and had confessed his crime. ‘It was at 
8 a. M., August 17th, 1873,” says M. Mondate, 
“that my confessor, l'Abbé Fernia entered my 
cell to announce to me that I must die. When at 
the touch of his hand upon my shoulder I awak- 
ened, I comprehended at once the nature of his 
errand, and, despite my confidence, it seems that I 
turned horribly pale. I would have spoken, but 
my mouth contracted nervously and no saliva 
moistened it. A mortal chill suddenly invaded the 
lower part of my body. By a supreme effort I 
succeeded in gasping, ‘It is not true!’ The priest 
answered I know not what. I only heard a con- 
fused buzzing. ‘Then a sudden thrill of pride shot 
through me. For some minutes | felt no fear. I 
stood erect. Ilsaid to myself that if 1 must die I 
should show them that an innocent man died with 
courage. I spoke with great rapidity. I was hor- 
ribly afraid to be silent or to be interrupted. I 
thanked the governor of the tage and asked for 
something toeat. They brought me a cup of choco- 
late, but [ refused it. Again I had become fully 
possessed with the horrors of my situation; | had 
visions of what the scaffold would be like, and me- 
chanically asked the attendants, ‘Does it hurt 
much? ‘Not a bit,’ answered somebody, and I 
saw before me a new person ina gown of black 
woolen—the executioner. I would have risen, 
defended myself, asserted my innocence, but I 
fainted, and when I returned to consciousness | 
was pinioned in the cart which was entering the 
death-place. 1 cast a shuddering look at the hor- 
rible machine. I had no more connected and 
coherent thought, and the uprights between which 
the knife runs seemed as high as the masts of a 
ship. I was lifted to the platform; I had but one 
fixed idea—that of resistance. But how could I 
resist? I was seized and flung down upon the 
plank. I felt as if I were paralyzed, and lay there 
for an immense time. Then there was a sharp blow 
on my neck, and I fainted again with the instinctive 
idea that the knife had struck me. It was not the 
knife but the pppee part of the lunetie. When I 
came to myself I was in the prison hospital.” 


THE LENGTH OF DAYS. 


A’ London and Bremen the longest day has six- 
teen hours. 

At Stockholm (Sweden), and Dantzig (Prussia), 
the longest day has seventeen hour:,and the shortest 
seven hours. 

At St. Petersburg (Russia), and Tobolsk (Siberia), 
the longest day has nineteen hours, and the short- 
est five hours. 

At Tornea (Finland), the longest day is twenty- 
one and a half hours, and the shortest two and 
a-half hours. 

At Wardnuys (Norway), the day lasts from May 
21st to July 25th without interruption, and at Spitz- 
bergen the longest day is three and a-half months. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Royal Charities in England. 


The time-honored Royal custom in Great Britain of 
giving presents to the poor on the Thursday before 
Easter is a modification of the still more ancient usage 
in accordance with which the early kings and queens of 
England washed and kissed the feet of a number of 
paupers or beggars, in imitation of Christ washing the 
feet of His disciples’ James the Second is said to have 
been the last monarch who personally distributed the 
gifts, which since his time have been meted out by the 
Lord High Almoner. The ceremony took place as usual 
in the Chapel Royal, Whitehall The recipients of the 
charity, fifty-eight men and fifty-eight women, the num. 
ber of each sex corresponding to the years of Her Majesty’s 
life, were ranged along the aisle, and at three o’clock a 
procession entered, headed by the choir-boys, who were 
followed by the gentlemen of the Chapel Royal, the Sub. 
Almoner, the Sub-Dean, and a detachment of the Yeo- 
men of the Guard, one.of whom bore upon his head a 
huge golden salyer.of the time of William and Mary, 
which. contained the Royal alms. At certain points in 
the.gervice pauses were made, and the different items 
of;the.charity were given to the men and women, each 
receiving £2 108. in gold, a number of articles of cloth- 
ing, and fifty-eight penny pieces. The Minor Bounty, 
the Discretionary Bounty, and the Royal Gate Alms 
bad been previously distributed at the Royal Almonry 
in Scotland Yard, to aged and deserving persons who 
bad been reccommended by the clergy of the various 
parishes of London and the suburbs, the Lord High 
Almoner of course making the selections. 


Teaching the Turks to Erect a Marquee 
Tent, 


Among the many useful things given for the sick and 
wounded in war by the Red Cross Society to the Turks 
was the hospital marquee tent, originally sent over from 
England, and stationed at the Turkish front, opposite 
Alexinatz, until the termination of the war. The Turks 
haye no such provision of their own, and found a very 
great difficulty in setting it up, when it was afterwards 
presented to the Turkish Government. The Turks have 
very. little sympathy for their wounded, and until the 
English surgeons arrived they were satisfied with a very 
inefficient kind of field-ambulance. After a battle, a 
few arabas were sent into the field. All the wounded 
who crawl and get into these rough carts were 
taken to the hospitals in the rear. The poor 
creatures who were too severely injured to reach the 

left to the mercy of dogs and wolves. 
Very often the carts became overcrowded, and then 
ensued a fearful fight between the wounded for a place, 
resulting, of course, in the weaker going to the wall. 


St. Kilda, the Most Remote Point of 
Great Britain. 


The island of St. Kilda is the most remote of the 
Hebrides or Western Islands, and lies in the Atlantic 
Ocean,60 miles west {rom Uist. It is about three miles 
Jong by two miles broad, and contains about 4,000 acres. 
One of sketches represents a bay, which is the only 
place wi ships can anchor or boats land. All the reat 
of the jsland (with one small exception) is faced by 
precipices, some of them 1,000 fect high. 
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The Japanese Mikado’s Courtiers. 
The scene represented in our picture took place on 
the birthday of his Imperial Majesty the Sovereign 
Mikado of Japan, at the palace of the Governor of Kiyoto, 





now ranked the Orst of the Imperial cities All the 
Government officials of that city and province had come 
up to the palace, as in duty bound, to pay their respects 
to his Majesty, whose illustrious person was not visible, 
by doing homage to his photographed portrait exhibited 
in the grand reception hall. These native gentlemen 
were compelled, by express order, to appear in what is 
supposed to be the proper dress for ceremonious visits 
of French or English gentlemen; and it is well 
kuown that on the continent of Europe, wherever pco- 
ple have to wait upon a high public functionary, at any 
hour of the morning, custom requires them to wear the 
swallow-tail black coat, open shirt-front, and white 
linen necktie, whieh in this country are usually reserved 
for a dinner party or evening attire. In the pattern of 
boots, and the trick of tucking up their trowsers, it is 
to be feared that the Japanese have not yet attained 
that degree of masculine elegance which would pass 
criticism in the polite society of Western nations. 


Arming the Forts around Cracow. 


The Austro-Hungarian provinces have occupied a 
disagreeable position in the events which have culmin- 
ated in war between Russia and Turkey, on account of 
their geographical proximity to the scene of dissen- 
sion. The Government, however, has acted with discre- 
tion, watching the progress of events, and at the same 
time preparing for whatever might be the issue. For 
months past there has been great energy shown in the 
construction of warlike weapons, and the forts have all 
been placed in a condition to withstand siege or serve 
as bases of operations. One of our engravings shows 
the arrival at Cracow, a fortnight ago, of several batteries 
of artillery, designed for the armament of the forts 
which encircle that place. 


The New Turkish Parliament. 


On March 20th, the members of the first Ottoman 
Parliament met in regular session in a temporary hall 
in the Ministry of Commerce, which had been fitted up 
pending the erection of a special building, of which we 
give an illustration. As may be seen, the room is ex- 
ceedingly plainly turnished, and looks more like a School 
Board establishment than a House of Commons. The 
Deputies sit on wooden forms covered with red silk, 
having before them a desk with writing materials 
Facing them is the tribune of the President, or Speaker, 
Vefik Pasha, beneath whom is another tribune for the 
Deputy who is addressing the House, In practice, 
however, the Deputies mainly prefer to speak, as in the 
English Parliament, from their seats. To the right 
of the President is the Treasury Bench, or, rather, 
“Table of Ministers,’ while galleries for the Diplo- 
matic body, foreign and native journalists, and the 
public, flank the room on either side, the Sultan being 
allotted a box to himself. At present neither pipes nor 
coffee are allowed in the Chamber, but as this is 
scarcely consistent with Turkish notions of consulta- 
tion, these Ottoman necessities will, doubtless, be 
shortly introduced, The sittings are divided into two 
classes,-public and private, and one or the other takes 
place every day. At present there are 125 members of 
the Lower House. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Tue experiments for lighting up the harbor 
of Antwev» by means of electricity have proved quite 
successiul. 


—A Frencu journalist has informed his readers 
that Governors in the United States are in the habit of 
pocketing the State treasury when they get hard up. 


—Tue Piute Indians do not believe in burying 
their dead, but the tribe living near Austin, Nev,, have 
been compelled by the anthorities to change their 
practice, 

—Tue authorities of the University of Michi- 
gan have forbidden dancing at the coming reception of 
the graduating class, and the Seniors are accordingly in 
a state of exasperation. 


—Tue London Spectator says that it is curious 
that in the blue-glass theory the ingenuity of the inven- 
tors should have hit on the exact contrary of the truth. 
It claims that experiments in the Royal Gardons, at 
Kew, demonstrate that the blue rays in sunlight actually 
have retarding effect on plant growth. 


—Boston is to have a “nervine hospital” for 
debilitated and nervous persons who are not insane. 
‘This is to be the realization of a charity planned by Seth 
Adams, who bequeathed $500,000 to endow it. He was 
convinced that many patients became insane through 
companionship with confirmed maniacs in public hospi- 
tals. 


—Tue American Naturalist reports two re- 
markable instances of vitality in snails. One snail, of the 
species bulimus pallidior lived for two years, two months, 
and sixteen days without food, and at the end of that 
period appeared to be in pretty good health. Another, 
heliz veatchie, lived without food from 1859 till 1865. 
Both of these species of snails are indigenous to nearly 
rainless regions. 


—Szverat valuable Indian relics were dis- 
covered, recently, within the limits of Auburn, N. Y., 
embracing stone axes and hammers, arrow-heads, and 
fragments of pottery. The latter are embellished with 
different styles of simple ornamentation, and are almost 
identical in fashion with the specimens of pottery now 
manufactured and used in Utah and Colorado by the 
partially-civilized Indians living there, 


—A Frenxcuman has been endeavoring to nego- 
tiate with the property-owners along Atlantic Avenue, 
in Brooklyn, for a lease of the old railroad tunnel, now 
unused, which was vacated by the Long Island Railroad 
Company when $125,000 was paid to get steam off the 
avenue. He desires to use the tunnel to cultivate 
mushrooms for the New York market. He says that in 
a dark place like the tunnel he can grow mushrooms of 
an immense size, 


—Tue influx of strangers has been greater in 
Paris this season than for several years past, and the 
good effects of their arrival have already been felt by 
the Paris tradesmen, who long for the great exhibition, 
which will certainly set them afloat again. From the 
15th to the 28th of February, 18,740 travelers were 
registered at the different Paris hotels. During the same 
period of the previous year the number of arrivals 
failed to reach 15,000. 


—Tuere has lately been discovered in the 
library of the University of Heidelberg a copy of a 
newspaper which proves to be the oldest German period- 
ical of which there is now any certain knowledge. It is 
a quarto volume, bearing the date 1609, and is supposed 
to have been printed by John Carolus, of Strasbourg. 
The paper was issued weekly, each number consisting 
of twoeheets. It was mainly occupied with letters from 
adjoining States, which were contributed regularly. 


—A ron of cotton-seed yields about 700 pounds 
of cake or meal, thirty-five gallons of oil, a few pounds 
of lint cotton, some ashes, and other refuse. The meal 
is worth $18 per ton, the cake from $24 to $28, and the 
crude oil thirty-eight cents per gallon. The oil is val- 
uable in paints and chemicals, and when refined makes 
an excellent table oil. The cake is shipped to Europe 
for stock feed, the refuse used in the manufacture of 
soap, and the meal is in constantly-increasing demand 





as a sugar-cane fertilizer 
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SEEKING THE MAY-FLOWER. 
HE sweetest sound our whole year round— 
’Tis the Orst robin of the Spring! 


The song of the full orchard choir 
Is not so fine a thing. 


Glad sights are common: Nature draws 
Her randem pictures through the year, 
But oft her music bids us long 
Remember those most dear. 


To me, when in the sudden Spring 
I hear the earliest robin’s lay, 
With the first trill there comes again 
One picture of the May. 


The vail is parted wide, and lo, 
A moment, though my eyelids close, 
Once more I see that wooded hill 
Where the arbutus grows. 


I see the village dryad kneel, 
Tiailing ber slender fingers through 
The knotted tendrils, as she lifts 
Their pink, pale flowers to view. 


Once more I dare to stoop beside 
The dove-eyed beauty of my choice, 
And long to touch her careless hair, 
And think how dear her voice. 


My eager, wandering hands assist 
With fragrant blooms her lap to fill, 
And half by chance they meet her own, 
Half by our young bearts will 


Till, at the last, those blossoms won— 
Like her, so pure, so sweet, so shy.— 
Upon the gray and lichened rocks 
Close at her feet I lie. 


Fresh blows the breeze through hemlock trees, 
The flelds are edged with green below; 
And naught but youth and Lope and love 
We know or care to know! 


Hark! from the moss clung apple bough, 

Beyond the tumbled wall, there broke 
That gurgling music of the May, 
*Twas the first robin spoke! 


I heard it, ay, and heard it not— 
For little then my glad heart wist 
What toil and time should come to pass, 
And what delight be missed. 


Nor though therea‘ter, year by year 
Hearing that fresh yet olden song, 
To yearn for upreturning joys 
That with its joy belong. 
E. C. Stepan. 








BEAUTIFUL AS AN ARCHANGEL. 


BY 
BurRKE O’FARRELL. 


CHAPTER XXI,.—(CONTINUED). 


¢¢ & T your cares and worries, Lady Diana. I 

A we what they could possibly 

eC.” 

“ Indeed !”’ answered her ladyship, half 

laughing, half pettishly. ‘1s it nothing to spend 
one’s life in the society of fools f’’ 

“That is a misfortune common to all ranks, 
Lady Diana.” 

“Yes; but fools in high places are worse than 
fools in low, [ should imagine, because they must 
be borne with and made to believe they are witty 
and wise,” retorted her ladyship. “ Besides, I have 
many other cares and troubles.” 

Mr. Fiennes shook his head. “ You donot mean 
what you say, Lady Diana,” he answered, with a 
smile, 

“No? Then if you will not subscribe to my 
philosophy, tell me why you are not happy your- 
self, Mr. Fiennes ?” said Lady Diana, gayly. “Why, 
with riches, health, a grand name, and every other 
possible advantage, you are not the most blest of 
men P”” 

“<The heart knoweth its own bitterness,’ Lady 
Diana,” he replied gently, but very gravely. 

“And no stranger intermeddleth,’”’ ete., etc., 
returned her ladyship. ‘ Well, I dare say I have 
been very rude, ve prying and inquisitive? Will 

ou forgive me, Mr. Fiennes?” and she frankly 
held out her hand. 

‘“T have nothing to forgive,” he answered, softly. 
‘** But there is one happiness on earth that you, 
above all others, dear Lady Diana, must, I am sure, 
appreciate to its fullest extent."’ 

‘And what is that ?” asked her ladyship. 

“The happiness that takes us out of this poor, 
mundane world of shortcomings and disappoint- 
ments,” he answered, “ and transports us toanother, 
created by the mighty minds who have left us the 
legacy of their genius since time was made. Can 
you complain of want of sympathy while Homer 
ae to you from the pages of his Iliad, and 

aphael, the divine, still lives in his eternal can- 
vas? —while Dante enchains your soul in his 
solemn cantos, and Hogarth preaches his cynical 
sermons in a painted satire, to say nothing of a 
thousand other lesser stars in the constellation of 
mind—Victor Hugo, Chateaubriand, Dumas pére 
Thackeray, Dickens, etc., etc., who are all pleasant 
companions in solitude, as I have found out long 
ago ?”” 


‘** You are right, Mr. Fiennes,” said Lady Diana, 
with a little sigh, “and have satisfactorily disposed 
of the brain, but not of the heart!’ she mur- 
mured to herself. 

“And now I am going to be inquisitive in m 
turn,” said Michael Fiennes, smiling. “ How is it 

' that, with all the advantages you have enumerated 
with — to myself, and many more besides, you 
are such a skeptic on the subject of human happi- 
ness, Lady Diana ?” 
“ Because I hate my life, Mr. Fiennes, or, rather, 
I should say my way of living,” she answered, 
peadienetely. “JT am not like you, Mr. Fiennes; 
do not use the goods the gods have sent me as 
you use yours. I do not live the noble life that 
‘ou do, full of heroism and goodness and benevo- 
nce, o not interrupt me, please,” she added, 
imperiously. ‘I live the life of a painted butter- 
fly, vapid, empty and aimless, flitting from déjeuner 
to soirée, from opera to ball, dressing, dancing, 
simpering, — till [ am sick of it all, sic 
and tired ; and I despise myself and every one 
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else, My soul will not absorb itself in the delights 
of croquet or waltzing, nor my intellect become 
ravished by the conversational flowers of the egotis- 
tical —_ puppies or rafiiné nonentities that 
represent the great body of men in society. I 
either go to sleep (mentally) or I get angry and 
snub people, thereby sowing the seeds of a flourish- 
ing crop of life-long enemies. You don’t know how 
many people hate me, Mr. Fiennes.”’ 

“T can well imagine, though,” he answered, 
smiling. ‘The love of the few, Lady Diana, is 
always purchased by the hatred of the many. But, 
I don’t see why you should be so bitterly discon- 
tented with yourself; vou do but fulfill the duties 
of your high position when you go into society, 
aud it depends on yourself whether or no you are 
useful in that state of life in which it has pleased 
God to call you.” 

“Do not misunderstand me, Mr. Fiennes. I 
have not the smallest desire to become a Lad 
Bountiful, or a ‘ useful member of society,’ to teach 
the ‘orphan-boy to read,’ or ‘teach the orphan- 
gu! to sew,’ or perpetrate ~~ nonsense ot that 

ind. (And such a thing would be nonsense to a 
lady in my position—as well say, ‘Go help the 
laundry-maid to iron, or James to clean the plate.’) 
I don’t wish to be a light before the Gentiles, to 
destroy the quiet picturesqueness of gray, old, ivy- 
covered village ft rnerena or, in other words, to 
restore them; to pull down the poor old lions and 
unicorns of the days when the Protestant religion 
was still an honest and respectable, though ugly, 
jackdaw, that had not yet purloined a few stray 
feathers from the peacock’s train of Catholicism 
to adorn his own tail with, in the fond imagination 
that he would pass as a peacock himself; and put 
up bold brass candlesticks and the attendant acces- 
sories of Puseyism (or ritualism, as I sup it is 
the fashion to call it now), to the consternation of 
simple country folk, who do not recognize the good 
old-fashioned faith of their childhood, and are too 
old to learn a new one. I don’t wish to dress in 
sad-colored garments and a hideous poke-bonnet, 
like a Protestant Sister of Merey, to consult with 
the rector of the parish on parochial matters, and 
give school-feasts in the park for the pleasure of 
seeing the yellow-soa offspring of the canaille 
stuffing themselves with cake and tea on the lawn, 
or chasing the deer, as 1 have noticed they invari- 
ably do on those occasions. I don’t want to go 
hand-in-glove with the rectoress on the interesting 
subject of coal and blanket funds (although, by- 
the-way, I am perfectly willing to give money to 
pay for such things being done, as long as they 

on’t want my personal co-operation); to send out 
missionaries to the benighted inhabitants of Ota- 
heite, or to do district visiting in low neighbor- 
hoods, and bring home smallpox, typhus, cholera, 
etc., in the folds of my clothes for the benefit of 
my happy family. Unto none of these things doth 
my heart incline. What I want is to be a De 
Sevigné, or a De Staél of society—to leave the 
noble company of idiots to enjoy themselves in each 
other’s bright conversation, while I gather round 
me a brilliant assemblage of great and witty and 
clever men and women—that is what I want. Ah! 
I get some glimpses of what that life would be in 
the house of my friend, Mr. Redfern. When the 
door of his studio closes behind me I am happy. 
I leave all the littlenesses and torments and vexa- 
tions of the world outside on the pavement, and 
give myself to the undisturbed enjoyment of bein 
with some one who is more wise, more talent 
and more great than myself. Ah! here is my aunt, 
at last, and I hear Madame d’0.’s voice in the 
hall. What will you think of me, Mr. Fiennes, 
for having talked such a wonderful amount of 
nonsense ?”’ 

One look of those penetrating dark eyes an- 
swered her sufficiently, and then they were inter- 
rupted. 





CHAPTER XXII.—TO GO, OR NOT TO GO. 


sige door opened to give entrance to Mrs. 
Craven, Lady Aylesford, Cis Burlingford and 
Madame la Duchesse. 

“ Ah, Ciel! You here, Monsieur de Fiennes, 
with milady Diana ?” exclaimed the pay little Pa- 
risienne; “and these dear little children playing 
the propriety so innocently on the hearth-rug;, bless 
them !’ 

“You see, both Mr. Fiennes and myself are 
benighted English people,” returned Lady Diana, 
laughing, “and, therefore, have not taken fright 
- the cutsoms of the heathen country in which we 
ive.” 

“No, truly; why should it be so?’ answered 
the duchess, equably. ‘‘ Doubtless the lady-wife, 
copper-colored and tattooed, of the Ambassador of 
Otaheite, views, with much admiration, the court- 
costume of Monsieur son Mari, when he goes to 


‘Buckingham Palace in a stuck-up collar, and spurs 


aU Anglais, and for the rest—his skin !’ 

-s 4, <a Mr. Fiennes brought you that mag- 
nificent bouquet, Diana ?”’ said Mrs. Craven, jeal- 
ously, “That is the second this morning, Mr. 
Fiennes; you have been forestalled.” 

Mr. Fiennes bowed. “I have done myself the 
honor of hag | you one, and Lady Aylesford, 
also, if you eign to accept them,” he said, 
smiling. 

“And for little me?’ asked Madame la 
Duchesse. 

“2 = dear duchess, I could not tell that I should 
have the pleasure of seeing you here this morning.” 

“Itis true. I pardon you.” 

Meanwhile Lord Redesbrooke had turned away 
to the window, with a moody look in his honest 
blue eyes. He did not at all like to find Mr. Fiennes 
téte-d-téte with Lady Diana ; he was far too much 
in love with her, and too honestly conscious of 
his rival’s pre-eminent 
pleased a sap | oy on such ee 
terms, to say nothing of the ¢pisode abont the 

juet. Mr. Tieages read ‘ie 
on that fine,.open.face as legibly.as if 
been. ima book, and kindly set lf 
the clouds which hung over the peer’s brow. 

What a gloriously handsome pair they looked! 
Lady Diana could not help gazing at them with 
an artist’s admiration for the beautiful, as they 
stood together. Fair, leonine Cecil, the handsome 
man, with his six feet two of stalwart 
manhood, his frank, sunny face, bright as the 











personal attractions, to be | 


thoughts written » the 


to dip 


morning, and his tawny hirsute glories. And 
Michael Fiennes, with bis sublime dark beauty, 
over which a sort of glory seemed to play. 

** Archange Michaal Fiennes!’ Diana whispered 
the name with a kind of rapt ecstasy in the depths 
of her soul. How well it suited him! ‘To her it 
seemed the only name in the language of Christi- 
anity majestic enough to crown that grand, dark 
head. Power, that attribute of the Divinity, sat 
enthroned on his calm, white brow. Intelligence, 
ay yet kindly benignant, lit up those thought- 

ul features, and his calm, penetrating eyes shone 
with that steady fire by which Homer tells us 
the gods were made known when they descended 
amongst the sons of men. 

Oh! for the brush of Raphael, the divine, to 
immortalize those beautiful lineaments. Lady Diana 
almost wondered that the shade of the mighty 
master could rest in heaven while Michael Fiennes 
remained on earth, such a splendid study he would 
have made for an archangel. ‘Oh, my love, my 
love!’ thought she, sionately, “if God will 
give you to me, my whole life shall be one long 
thanksgiving !” 

Having thus soared up to heaven and the an- 
gelic hosts, it was hard to be brought down again 
so soon, Madame la Duchesse was the earthly 
element bringing her back to sublunary matters. 

“ Are you going to the Infirmary Ball at Knew- 
stub, Monsieur de Fiennes,’ she asked —‘* this 
wonderful affair that every one talks of ?”’ 

“IT don’t know, duchess; I have not thought 
about it yet,” said Mr. Fiennes. 

And straightway the flaming, two-edged sword 
of the mighty archangel, with his vast, shadowy 
pinions outstretched from sphere to sphere, faded 
from Lady Diana’s dreamy imagination—at least, 
for the time being—and in their _— she saw a 
handsome, courtly English gentleman, one of 
Burke's landed commoners, dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, evidently turned out by Poole, with his dark 
hair cut close to his handsome head in accordance 
with the requirements of modern fashion, instead 
of floating in a sort of terrible glory over his 
shoulders, disheveled by his lightning transit 
through the four winds of heaven, while a little 
fortune in Russian sables hung carelessly over the 
back of her chair—a gentleman in whose replies 
she became at once deeply interested (though she 
would not for the world have shown it), for she 
was going to this Infirmary Ball herself. 

* Ah, but you must go, my friend!” said the 
duchess. ‘ You who are so benevolent, will you 
not aid this charity, and assist at the ball by your 
distinguished presence ?”’ 

“I don’t know at present, duchesse,”’ he an- 
swered, looking at Lady Diana. Half a glance 
at her would have decided him, but she did not 
move her eyes—probably because she thought she 
had given him encouragement enough for one 
day. Then he thought to himself, “I will wait 
till to-night, and hear what she says. If she will 
promise to give me one dance I will go.” 

It had come to this; he would willingly have 
given ten years of his life—that barren life he 
must lead without her—for ten minutes spent at 
her side, ten delicious moments of love, with her 
dear form folded in his arms, her soft hand 
clasped in his, and her stately head resting against 
his shoulder, even if it were only in the feverish 
whirl of a waltz, and amidst the heat and crush of 
a crowded little provincial ball-room! The bare 
thought was enough to send the hot blood tinglin 
through his veins, and he believed that suc 
rapture would be cheaply purchased by the con- 
centrated wretchedness of a lifetime. 

He was in exactly the same state of mind as 
that famous Duke of Medina, who burnt dowu 
the princely palace of his race for the bliss of 
holding the queen for a moment in his arms. 

A short time after Mr. Fiennes rose to leave. 

“ You won't forget to-night, then, Mrs. Craven, 
will you ?”’ he said. 

“T am not likely to,” she answered, coldly ; and 
then he shook hands, while Lord Redesbrooke, in 
a good temper, again volunteered to go and look 
after the horses. 

“Ah! those so darling horses, truly they are 
superb,” cried the duchess. “Monsieur de Fi- 
ennes was always famous for his horses in our so 
gay Paris. Diana, you who love these animals so 
much, will you not come and see them? Voila! 
ma chére, take my hat, I am not cold, and, be- 
sides, will tie this handkerchief over the head. 
Allons ! Genevieve, will you not come also ?” 

But Mrs. Craven declined. 

“ My dear Athenais,”’ she said, impatiently, “I 
hate the sight of horses. You forget that my hus- 
band makes half his income by horse-dealing, and 
that I hear of nothing else but colts, and fillies, and 
yearlings, and three-year olds, and four-year olds, 
and foals, from morning till night. I think it quite 
sufficient to be married to a man with his soul in 
his stables, and whose clothes exhale their perfume 
night and day.” 

So the duchess and Diana went out together. 

“Are you going to this ball, Lady Diana?’ 
asked Mr. Fiennes, as they descended the stairs. 

“Certainly. J have not given up the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world yet, you know, Mr. 
Fiennes,” she answered, smiling. ‘ But won't you 
<= gor”? 

“It depends upon one thing, Lady Diana.” 

“Indeed! And may I ask what that momen- 
tous ‘one thing’ is ?” she asked, archly, looking up 
into his face. 

“ IT should have said person, rather, Lady Diana.” 

“And who is.this important personage P’’ she 
said, with a heightened color, but still a lovel 
smile, which played, perhaps, against her will, 
sound the inae of. her —_. ies kite 
“ Yourself, replied, v iy, $f mig 

to hope that you would deign to reserve one 
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r.Fjénnes, and many others 
i distinguished favor.” 
again, a thousand thanks, dear Lady 
Diana,” he murmured, taking her hand in his for a 
moment at parting. (‘The duchess was delightedly 
earessing the satin coat of one of his leaders). 
“Then good-by, or, rather, aw revoir; remember 
this evening.” 








He turned away with a sigh, as if he could 
scarcely drag himself from her presence. The 
groom brought up the horses, and, settlin himself 
amongst the rugs and bearskins, he raised his hat 
for the last time as the chestnuts turned off from 
the door. : 

“ Ah!” said Madame la Duchesse, with admira- 
tion, “ now, as ever, he looks a king.’’ 





CHAPTER XXIII,—“ HOPE TOLD A FLATTERING 
TALE.” 
N the park Mr. Fiennes pulled up out of sight 
of the Hall to light his cigar, a proceeding 
that was violently resented by the chesnuts, which 
had been fretting their heads out with impatience 
for the last hour, while their master was doing 
his wooing, and decidedly objected to be brought 
to a standstill just as their heads were turned 
towards home. 

** Please sir, I think we shall havc some more 
’unting afore long, the weather looks desper't like 
changing,” said the groom, who stood at the 
leaders’ Teste. touching his cockaded hat respect- 
fully. “The wind’s shifted a bit towards the south, 
and the ground’s quite soppy already.” 

‘‘ That's only in the sun, William,” returned 
Mr. Fiennes, ramming the fusee into his cigar, the 
scent of which made groom No, 2, sitting behind, 

ine with envy. “1 am afraid the wind will go 
Back again at nightfall, and that we shall have 
some more snow.” 

“T think it’s rain we shall have, not snow, sit,” 
replied the hopeful William, surveying the sky. 
vs Te the wind would only go round we should have 
it direckly, and plenty, too, I hope, for it would 
take two or three nights o’ good hard peltin’ 
rain to clear away all this snow from the rides 
and ditches, and that, before the country’s fit for 
’unting again. Ready, sir?’ 

“Yes! let go their heads; and, now you are 
down, you may as well run on and open the white 
gate yonder.” 

William did as he was told, making as good 
use of his legs as his remarkably tight breeches 
and speckless tops, dear to his heart, would permit, 
and then scrambled into his seat again, the leaders 
dancing a pas ensemble on their hind-legs the while. 

“ How cool master seems about the ‘unting 
this morning,” soliloquized Mr. William, stolidl 
surveying the snowclad park lands, over whic 
clouds of rooks and starlings were wheel- 
ing, while the deer beneath the shelter of the 
covers took a dainty luncheon off the bark of 
some birch trunks, laid down for them. “ Un- 
common cool, not to say h’indifferent; and 

et ’e looks mighty pleasant about something. 
Shouldent wonder if them bokays hadent some’at 
to do with it—but cool about ’unting! Well, I 
never should have thought it, of him partichlar. 
Yes, there’ll be rain to-night, as sure as my name’s 
what it h’is; Manners says 80, too—rain to-night, 
cats’-and-dogs’, I hopes; and next Monday, we'll 
be in the thick o’ the fun again. Monday—let’s 
see—Sniggley Tops ‘ull be the fixture, I reckon. 
Manners jl be out on Squanderfield, looking 
about him as sharp as a weasel ; there'll be Asmo- 
deus, first, for the master; the Benicia Boy, second 
—blessed if I like the looks o’ that danged Be- 
nicia; and Rateatcher, third. Well! I must try 
to get a lark out of one o’ em, somehow,” and the 
groom fell to musing. Why,” thought he in a 
few minutes, “ the sun’s reglar warm on my back. 
Ah! sure enough, there’s a thaw coming.” 

And, indeed, the day had turned out quite 
bright; the red wintry sun was shining cheerily 
over field and fallow, gleaming on the plain, silver- 
mounted harness and satin coats of the four 
thoroughbred chestnuts, so marvelously well- 
matched ; the rooks cawed busily in the woods 
surrounding the dismal mere, and a fresh wind, 
keen but not bitter, danced in the horses’ manes, 
and took most impertinent liberties with Mr. 
Fiennes’s magnificent dark beard, as that gentle- 
man tooled his team along the endless, uninterest- 
ing road through Heronsmere Park, the chestnuts 

ulling with all their might, andevidently inclined 
or a bolt on the earliest convenient opportunity, 
in sheer exuberance of spirits. But, fortunately, 
Mr. Fiennes was a tip-top whip, seasoned and 
skillful, with the tightest, firmcst wrist, and the 
best temper in the world; so, though his heart 
had run away with his head this morning, he de- 
clined to allow his team to run away with him. 
At lust they emerged from the park, and passed 
the dreary-looking lodge, the leaders making a 
bolt for it, and narrowly escaping the gate as they 
sheered through, almost upsetting the respectable 
elderly female, in black poke-bonnet and peony- 
patterned shawl, who threw the gates open. 

Mr. Fiennes acknowledged her courtesy with a 

leasant nod and a kindly smile, born of the joy of 
bis heart. 

“ So-ho! quietly, my beauties. Finnette, you 
beggar, what are you at?’ with a flick of the 
whip, which made Mademoiselle Finnette shake 
her lean, shapely head, with its delicate gilt-tipped 
ears, and bound forward a pace. ‘ The chestnuts 
are lively this morning with a vengeance, William,” 
said Michael Fiennes, laughing. ‘I am afraid 
they helped themselves too liberally out of Mr. 
Craven's corn-bin while they were waiting.” 

“No danger, sir,’ replied William, with grim 
sarcasm ; “ more loikely they’s pleased to find their 
’eads turned ’ome’ards ; but they is oncommon gay, 
certingly. Eh,” thought he, “ an’ th’ master’s 
gay behind ’em. Some’ow or another I notices as 
the master’s sperits allus finds its way into the 
*orse’s ’eels, and I never did see master in such 
estrornary sperits as ‘e’s in jest now.” 

And Mr. William Dawson was about right. Mr. 
Fiennes was not like the same man—careworn and 
haggard and hopeless, yet devoured with feverish 
anxiety—who had driven along that road but an 
hour ago. Now he was happy—so happy, that the 
|, whole earth seemed searcely large enough to hold his 
joy, A glad light beamed in those great 
brown, lumi eyes, shadowed by their long 
sweeping les ; a soft smile played tenderly on 
the dark mu lips, and the sunshine bathing 
the wintry landscape was less bright than that 
which flooded his whole soul, and shone reflected 
on those pale, dark, aristocratic features, as he 
murmured over and over again in his inmost heart, 
‘“‘ To-night!—I shall see her again to-night. Oh 
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my darling, my darling, how I love you!” and 
then he fell into a delicious waking dream. As 
for his contemplated journey to St. Petersburg, 
that was indefinitely postponed—probably until 
after the Knewstub Infirmary Ball, or until Lady 
Diana should take it into her lovely but, it must 
confessed, capricious head to frown on him again. 

And what was the potent spell which had 
brought up the soul of Archange Michael Fiennes 
from the eittel Hades, the seventh circle of de- 
pression, and set him on the pinnacle of this fool’s 
paradise ? 

Why, love! One glimmer of hope in the dark- 
ness—a word, a smile, the tender glance of a pair 
of lovely, yet proud, blue eyes, that had softened 
momentarily for him—a slender jeweled hand rest- 
ing, not unwillingly, in his own, that was all; 

et that was enough to turn heaven into earth for 

im, to set his blood tingling deliciously through 
his veins, and to make his heart beat us it had 
never beaten during the forty years of his sojourn 
in this world. 

Meanwhile Michael Fiennes, rapt in spirit to 
the seventh heaven, mentioned by the Proverbial 
Philosopher, was driving, or rather flying, along 
the turnpike road to the village, when he was 
brought down again to sublunary matters by the 
shout of the.toll-keeper, and pulled up sharply, 
thereby throwing the chestnuts nearly on their 
hocks, and only just in time to prevent the lead- 
ers from negotiating the bar, which was closed, 
and takin the drag over with them. 

‘* Oh, Lor’! what a narrer escape,” murmured 
William's vis-d-vis, in a voice of terror, as he 
wiped his forehead, “ what a h’awful, reckless 
driver is the master.” 

* Beggin’ your parding, Bunter,” replied Wil- 
liam, in the came tone, inaudible to Mr. Fiennes, 
“there ain’t a prettier whip—no, nor a skillfuller 
or more daringer one—in ’all the four-in-’and 
clubs than the master. Captain Raikes what 
coached the old Greased Lightning on the great 
Northern Road was a fool to ’im, likewise my late 
master, the Honorable Spurrier Horsefall, what 
was rusticated, as they call it, from h’Oxford 
Christ Church College, for drivin’ a tandem, 
which the leader, never being not properly broke as 
you may say, bolted slap through the window of a 
clerical toggery tailor’s in the ‘Igh Street, where, 
as misluck would ’ave it, was a rare starched cove 
what lived under the honorable a-bein’ measured 
for a new black gownd, ’avin’ taken his decree, 
which meanly went and blowed upon the honor- 
able, through nasty ‘spite, because of wines over 
‘ead; likewise tumtums with penny - whistles, 
banjos, bones an’ ’ired pianner, two ’orns, a fire- 
shovel, an’ a key, which master singing, ‘ God and 
Goddesses’; an’ the other gents pleasant, as you 
may say, fromcider-cup brewed with five glasses o’ 
whisky, and twoo’ sherry, instead 0° wicey-wersey, 
jining coal-box, set the dogs on to owl that fear- 
ful under the bed, ’e said there was no ’‘earing 

our own ears in the college; also wariations of 
Tittle mills with the Kilkenny Bruiser smuggled 
in private in his mother’s scuttle bonnet and 
cotton gownd, being short of h’other rat-catchers ; 
an’ to occasional cock fighting, while the cocks, 
spurs, an’ h’all was kept in the honorable’s ’at- 
box, the rats up the chimbley in Summer and the 
coal.’od in Winter, with the terriers under the bed. 
H’ After ’e left h’Oxford College, the Honorable 
*Orsefall ’e jined the four-in-’and club, where ’e 
was reckoned the crack whip o’ ’em h’all ; an’ it’s 
my b’lief’e’d a drove Ole ’Arry hisself, if so be ’e 
could ha’ bein’ got inside the traces. But the 
honorable wasn’t like our master neither, ’e 
hadn’t the lightness o’ the master’s ‘and, or ’is 
wrist, which is steel itself, nor ’e hadn’t the 
master’s temper which never let’s a ’orse rile ’im, 
nohow, however h’ockard the h’animal may be. 
The honorable was as ’ot as brandy, bless you! 
Fool'’ardy an’ dare devil,’e drank ’ard an’ rode 
‘ard, but ’e couldn’t show the cleverness, the 
science as you ae say, o’ our master! Ah! there 
isn’t many men like our master, that’s flat, let 
people say what they will agin him.” 

(To be continued.) 








ROLLER SKATING. 
A FETE SCENE AT THE RINK. 


Ww Americans do nothing by halves. It is 
either the whole thing or none with us. 
Within the past twenty years we have changed 
from a people who scarcely ever participated, as a 
nation, in recreative exercise, to a rivalry with 
England in our love of sports and pastimes. This 
growth in popularity of sportive exercise, too, is 
not an evanescent thing; we have really become 
attached to out-door sports and pastimes, and 
our desire to excel all others in every department 
of manly exercises will not cease until we have 
carried off the championship honors in every game 
or exercise in vogue. The latest attraction in the 
way of recreative exercise which has elicited public 
attention is that of roller skating, which is now so 
fashionable in England. It is not a new thing with 
us, by-the-way, for it was quite popular some ten 
or twelve years ago; but its introduction in high 
social circles in England during the past three or 
four years has given it a new prominence with us, 
and now it bids fair to rival all other sports in 
vogue in fashionable circles of American society. 
An attempt has been made this past Winter to in- 
troduce roller skating in this country as a foreign 
institution, and to ignore ertirely the fact that not 
only is the roller skate an American’ invention, but 
it was introduced into England and on-the Euro- 
pean Continent as such. The effort is not credit- 
abie to those engaged in it, and it is very unjust to 
the American patentee, Mr. Jas. L. Plimpton, of this 
city, through whose efforts roller skating was made 
fashionable im London and Paris in 1873 and 1874, 
There is but one roller skate now in general use 
in this country and Europe, and that is the Plimp- 
ton Patent Skate; and every pair of these skates 
used in the fashionable skating rinks of Europe 
were made at the McCormick manufactory in 
Brooklyn. Long before roller skating was ever 
heard of in England, skating rinks for exercise on 
the rollers were in operation in the principal cities 
of the United States. Mr. Plimpton opened. the 
first roller skating hall in this country in 1863, 
and it was from this first school of the art that 
Mr. Peter Kynock, the champion roller skater of the 


world graduated. While roller skating was a 
popular exercise with us as far back as 1863, it was 
not practically known in swore until 1870. In the 
face of such facts as these, to introduce the rollers 
as something new to this country, and to put the 
exercise forward as a French amusement is unjust to 
the inventor. In Europe the sport has been every- 
where announced as ‘‘ The American recreation of 
roller skating,’ and is acknowledged and under- 
stood as such on the other side of the Atlantic. If 
there be any one legitimately American recreative 
exercise it is roller skating, in which art American 
skaters excel all others, and, moreover, American 
skates, and these only, can be successfully used in 
the sport. : 

The subject of our illustration is a scene which 
occurred at the inaugural fé/e at the Brooklyn Rink. 
The principal figure in the picture is that ot little 
Sadie McCormick, the talented daughter of Mr. J. J. 
McCormick, of Brooklyn, who on the occasion re- 
ferred to, took the part of the “ Butterfly,” which 
three other young skaters tried to catch within a 
specified time. The one on the left is Miss Nellie 
Chadwick, that on the right Miss Alice Banta, and 
the one in the centre is Miss Lena Conklin, all little 

irls of nine years old. The scene was much enjoyed 

M4 a crowd of the beauty and fashion of the City of 
Churches congregated on the occasion. The closin: 
fete of the season at the rink took place on Ap 
26th, when Mr. France, a new professional skater, 
was the star performer of the occasion. 

In connection with this subject it is just as well 
to state that the agents of Mr. Plimpton, in this 
city, last week received a cable telegram from 
London, giving the news of the final settlement of 
the suits of Mr. Plimpton against the parties in 
England who have infringed his patents. 

The result of this judgment will be a return of 
about $80,000 expended by Mr. Plimpton in his 
suits against the parties in question. 


THE WOODIN INVESTIGATION. 


Ts Special Committee of the Senate of New 
York appointed at the request of Senator 
Woodin to investigate statements affecting his 
efficial integrity, made in the alleged confession of 
Tweed, arrived in New York city on April 20th, and 
made their headquarters at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
On the 2lst the Committee went to the Ludlow 
Street Jail and attempted to examine Tweed, but, 
although the celebrated prisoner was in an amiable 
mood, he gave no information of practical value. 
He refused to answer any questions implicating 
Senator Woodin, or referring to payments of money 
to idfluence legislation. 

In the afternoon Hugh J. Hastings was examined 
by the Committee in Parlor F (Fifth Avenue Hotel); 
on the 23d, Judge Davis, ex-Senators Winslow and 
Pierce, several editors of the Word, Jenkins Van 
Schaick and Judge Waterbury appeared; on the 
24th, John Kelly and Andrew J. Garvey testified; 
and the Committee adjourned to Congress Hall, 
Albany, where the examination was continued 
throughout the week. 








THE U. S. S. “PLYMOUTH” AT 
VICKSBURG, MISS. 


H passage of the United States steamer Ply- 

mouth up the Mississippi River has been event- 
ful from the very start. While en roude from Pensa- 
cola to New Orleans. her commander, Captain 
Edward Barrett, determined to test the practica- 
bility of Captain Eads’s system of jetties, and on the 
morning of February 9th he sailed the Plymouth 
through the South Pass jetty channel, the ship 
drawing 173% feet of water. In his official report, 
he pronounced the jetties a perfect success. While 
at New Orleans his vessel was visited by thousands 
of citizens, who found in his hospitality a pleasant 
relief from the political excitement attending the 
existence ot the dual State Government. 

On the 13th of April the Plymouth arrived at 
Natchez, Miss, on her upward passage. At Bayou 
Sara the vessel was saluted, and Captain Barrett 
sent a boat ashore to thank the authorities, promis- 
ing on his return to stop there. At Vidalia, La., 
the vessel was again saluted, and soon after the 
guns began to boom from the heights of Natchez. 
The banks of the river and the heights above were 
crowded with spectators, and flags were flying in 
different parts of the city. As soon as the vessel 
came to anchor, the Mayor and city authorities, 
officers of the volunteer corps, and many citizens 
came aboard to welcome the Pi th. The 
officers were sumptuously entertained by the Pick- 
wick Club of Natchetz. : 

Vicksburg, the Gibraltar of the Mississippi, was 
reached on April 20th, and a few moments after 
coming to anchor a salute of thirteen guns was 
fired, which was returned by the Plymouth, gun for 
gun. Several boats met her with large delegations of 
citizens, while thousands lined the river-banks and 
hill-tops. Captain Barrett and his officers received 
overshety cordially, and promised to render the 
event a memorable one. 

On April 26th the largest parade ever seen in 
Vicksburg took place in honor of the naval officers. 
The streets were densely crowded with citizens of 
every portion of the State and North Louisiana. 
Goveror Stone and staff arrived by special train in 
the morning, and were entertained by General Fur- 
long, and subsequently by the Fire Department, 
and afterwards by Captain Barrett, on the Ply- 
mouth. Visitors, officers and men joined in a sump- 
tuous dinner, and amid the general expressions of 
pleasure the circumstances of the last appearances 
of a United States man-of-war before the city 
during the war were detailed with much zest. 








TESTING THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE AT 
NIAGARA FALLS. 


HE official test of the strength ot the Suspension | f° 


Bridge at Niagara Falls began on Tuésday, 
April 17th, and lasted four days, and wag_of a) 
most thorough character. The result fully corrobo- 
rated the previous report of Messrs. Paine, Roberts 
and Nickels. ¥ ay 

The orginal test of the bridge, in 1853, was with a 
pressure of 326 tons; in the last one the pressure 
was 450 tons—twenty loaded freight-cars and en- 
gine—and the deflection was in the same proportion. 
as in the firsttest. The stability of the bridge was 
thus completely demonstrated. 

The Board of Engineers making the last examin- 
ation consisted of Mr. T. C. Clarke, of Philadelphia, 
Mr. W. H. Paine, of New York, Assistant-Engineer 
of the Brooklyn Bridge ; and Mr. Charles Macdonald, 
of New York. These gentlemen are members of 








the American Society of Civil Engineers. Mr. Clarke 


is also a member of the Institute of Civil Engineers 
in England. 
Regular traffic was resumed on April 25th. 


A NOVEL LIFE PRESERVER. 


NOVEL device for the preservation of persons 
from drowning has recently been invented by 
Mr. Trugott Beck, of Newark, N.J. which we illus- 
trate in this issue, The lower portion resembles a 
life-preserving dress; the upper part is a kind of 
buoy or floating chamber, in which the occupant 
has some freedom of motion for his head‘and arms. 
The object is to provide the shipwrecked person 
with not only means of flotation but with complete 
shelter. Inside the enlarged = chamber, it is 
proposed to place provisions and a water supply ; 
so that the wearer can stay afloat for a month, if 
need be, with safety and comfort. The interior of 
the apparatus is shown in Fig. 1. Fig. 2 represents 
it closed. The upper portion is made of strong sail- 
cloth, waterproofed and distended on a jointed cylin- 
drical frame. Across the lowest ring a diaphragm 
is placed, in which are two apertures for the legs, 
which are incased in waterproof pants and boots, 
covered with metallic rings, in order to afford pro- 
tection against fishes and sharp rocks. These rings 
are made to fit one within the other when the dress 
is folded so as to enable the device to be stowed in 
a small space. The top of tlie upper chamber is in- 
closed by a hood, in which a window is made. An 
air pipe is provided, leading to a respirator fastened 
over the mouth of the occupant. An annular air 
chamber is provided, which keeps the upper part of 
the apparatus well out of the water. 


PRESENTATION OF MARKSMEN’S 
BADGES 
To THE EIGHTH ReGiment, N.G.S.N.Y. 


HE members of the 8th Regiment, N.G.8.N.Y., 
better known as the ‘‘ Washington Greys,”’ as- 
sembled in the State Arsenal, on Seventh Avenue, 
on the evening of April 26th, to witness the pre. 
sentation of marksmen’s badges to a number of the 
officers and men. At the annual meeting of the 
National Rifle Association at Creedmoor, last Fall, 
the team representing this regiment won the third 
prize ia the First Division match; the third in the 
Army and Navy match; the third in the contest 
for the Gatling gun, and the second in the full 
State match. In addition to these, Private W. H. 
Dewar, Company ‘‘ H,”” won the medal offered by 
the Adjatant-General of the State, and the binocu- 
lar field-glass ; and Ordnance Sergeant T. R.Murphy 
won the first prize in the Running Deer match. 
After a dress parade and review, badges were 
presented to sixty-three officers and pfivates, the 
scores ranging from 41 to 25. The regiment is 
under the command of Colonel George D. Scott, 
who joined it in 1857. He has passed through every 
é, and became commandant in October, 1869. 
e is a hard-working officer, and very heartily in- 
terested in rifle practice, being a director in the 
National Association, and a member of the Range 
Committee. 


ALEXANDER II., EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


LEXANDER NICOLAIEVITCH was born 
April 29th, 1818. His father was the Czar 
Nicholas, and his mother a sister of Frederick Wil- 
liam IV. and William I. of Prussia. -His education 
was directed by his father, and at an early age he 
traveled all over Russia, and subsequently visited 
England, Germany and Italy. He was married 
April 28th, 1841. Five years later, while his father 
was spending several months in Italy, he was in- 
trusted with all the vast powers of the sovereign. 
He ascended the throne March 2d, 1855, and con- 
tinued the war begun under his father until the 
signing of the Treaty of Peace in Paris, March 30th, 
1856. On the 7th of September following he was 
crowned with great ceremony at Moscow. In 
March, 1861, he decreed the emancipation of all the 
serfs in the empire. Attempts were made to take 
his life in April, 1866, and during the Paris Expo- 
sition of 1867. He has been a sturdy champion of 
reform from his accession to the sovereignty, and in 
his official measures has proved himself a ruler of 
humane and liweral tendencies. 








NEW TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON, MASS. 


HE new edifice of Trinity Church in Boston, 
built by the congregation of the Rev. Phillips 
Brooks to replace that destroyed in the great fire, 
was dedicated on the 9th of February last. Includ- 
ing the furniture, organ, etc., the total cost was 
$750,000, and the whole property was consecrated 
to Christian worship without the incumbrance of 
one cent of debt. The building, which was erected 
by Messrs. Gambrill & Richardson, of New York, 
occupies a triangular bit of ground, with rear on 
Clarendon Street, and front on the irregular square 
which lies before the new Art Museum. On Claren- 
don Street and the north corner of the irregular 
triangle stands the chapel and vestry-room, con- 
necting with the main building by a series of 
pillared, or ‘“ cloistered’ ways. 

The effect within the church is, architecturally, 
very imposing. The nave joins with the great 
central space under the tower by one of those 
fine horseshoe. arches, typical of Moorish archi- 
tecture, while its companion arch above the a 
is geen béyond. To this style of architecture the 
decorations of the roof and walls of the nave— 
from sketches originally by Mr. Francis Lathrop— 
have been tastefully adapted. They are variegated 
after an Oriental cast, and, in choice of harmonious 
re magaificence to the first view. 
ns, dull rede and gold have been cast in 
on! this ceiling and across the 
3 dows that light the nave cut 

¢ ceiling, gold been laid on 

ag ye on’ passin pin 
along - 
ie fenbdte on the. tals of the four 
great pillar-masses that support the tower, and on 
the roof of the chancel. From the vestibule doors, 
which are handsome affairs of dark wood with small 
panes of stained-glass let in, the gigantic decor- 
ative figures on the east walls of the tower already 
appear and beckon one on. These consist of a St. 
Paul on the right, and a St. Peter on the left of the 
arch leading into the chancel or apse. Between 
these two great saints, and higher up, where the 
arch has left comparatively little space on the wall, 
Mr. Lafarge has painted two groups of angels look- 
ing out of some kind of celestial window. 





















SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Weather Signals Across the Atlantic.—Seven warn- 
ings have been sent to Europe by the Bureau of Meteor- 
ology established by the New York Herald since the 
end of February. Six of the storms predicted were felt 
in Paris after having traversed the ocean in much less 
time than had been calculated. 


Miners’ Barometer.—M. Redier, member of the 
French Association for the Adv t of Sci . 
has invented a barometer for the use of miners, which 
will indicate any sudden depression in the weight of the 
atmosphere, and warn the workmen to be on their 
guard against a disengagement of fire-damp. 


A New Phosphorescent Body.—M. Landerer has dis- 
covered a new substance which phosphoresces in the 
dark in the same same way as phosphorus itself. It is 
the first organic substance possessing this property that 
has been made known by any chemist. The new sub- 
stance is called Noctilucine, and is a nitrogenous body 
extracted from the glow-worm, scolopendra, ete. When 
exposed to the air it undergoes slow oxidation and 
glows in the dark. 


New Method of Making Oxygen. A new method of 
making oxygen gas has been discovered by S. Zinno. 
It consists in mixing the permanganate of potassium 
with the binoxide of barium suspended in water. By 
this process we obtain 200 cubic centimeters of gas for 
each gramme of the substance employed. The gas is 
absolutely pure. Whether oxygen obtained in this way 
partakes of the properties of ozone or is the normal 
oxygen, the discoverer does not stato. The method is 
expensive on a large scale, but is remarkably conve- 
nient, as no heat is required, and is available where the 
gas is to be used for therapeutic purposes. 


A Wood Fibre Soap.—A manufacturer in Tilsit, instead 
of adding infusorial earth or ground quartz to the soap 
mass and thus producing a sapolio, introduces a consider 
able quantity of very fine sawdust previously ground 
and sifted. The wood fibre acts mechanically as a deter- 
gent, and, besides cleaning rapidly and thorougbly, 
occasions a saving of one-third in the consumption of 
soap. The soap does not contain an excess of soda, 
and has no ill effect on the hands. An analysis of a 
specimen eight days old yielded, grease, 44 per cent. ; 
soda, 6 per cent.; wood, glycerine, coloring matter, 10 
per cent.; water, 40 percent. The price at the factory 
is about 5 cents a pound. 


Increase of Weight by Combustion.—Take two can- 
dles, counterpoise them on opposite pans of a balance, 
and above one of them hang a glass-tube, open at both 
ends, and in the tube put a wire gauze-ring holding 
some pieces of caustic soda. Light the candle under 
the tube, and presently, as the products of combustion, 
carbonic acid and water are absorbed by the soda, the 
beam on that end will begin to descend, showing that, 
although the candle is disappearing, there is an actual 
increase of weight, At the end of a quarter of an hour 
the difference in weight may amount to three grains. 





Disinfection of Rooms by Ozone,—Lender proposes 
for this purpose a mixture of equal parts of manga- 
nese dioxide, potassi per: ganate and oxalic acid, 
This mixture, moistened with water, evolves ozone in- 
stantaneously. For a room of ordinary size two 
spoonfuls of this powder are placed on a plate and moist- 
ened from time to time; ozone is given off, and the 
atmosphere is disinfected without exciting coughing. 
Care should be taken to remove all metallic articles from 
the room (save silver and gold), since ozone oxidizes 
them more or less. The disengagement of ozone can be 
substituted in close apartments for a changing of the 
air; the organic matters derived from respiration which 
pollute the atmosphere are graduaMy destroyed by the 
ozone and the air purified. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Prorgssor TynpAti: “I went.to America in 
1872 almost on purpose to see the effects of the great 
fire in Chicago, but upon reaching New York I learned 
that I was too late, as Chicago had been entirely re- 
built!” 


Ex-Empress Cartortra, now in the palace of 
Permean, Belgium, has only recently been informed of 
the fate of Maximilian. She received the news calmly, 
but it is impossible to say whetber or not she appre- 
ciates its significance fully. The Queen of the Belgians 
frequently visits Carlotta and spends hours with her. 


Mr. D. Hatt, the newly-appointed Naval Officer 
of Buston, was a colonel of one of the New Hampshire 
regiments, and saw service from Chancellorsville to 
Gettysburg, after which he was a provost marshal-gen- 
eral. He 1s a graduate of Dartmouth College, and is a 
man of cultivation and a good writer. He isa lawyer, 
and has been an active party worker. 


In consideration of their services during the 
International Exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876, the 
Bey of Tunis has sent his decoration of Nisham el 
Iftihar to the following gentlemen: Mr. John Welsh, 
President of the Financial Commission, grade of Grand 
Officer ; Mr. Henry Pettit, Chief of Bureau of Installa- 
tion, International Exhibition, grade ot Commander ; 
Mr. Thaddeus Fairbanks, inventor of the platiorm scale, 
grade of Commander ; Mr. Myer Ascho, Secretary of the 
Director-General, grade of Officer. 


Jupcg A. A. Freeman, of Brownsville, Tenn., 
who has been selected as Assistant Attorney-General for 
the Post Office Department, succeeding Judge Spence of 
Maryland, isa native of Haywood County, Tenn., and 
is thirty-nine years of age. During the war he was a 
Union man, and since its close he has been one of the 
leading Republicans of the State. He has served in the 
Legislature several years, and was the Republican can- 
didate for Governor in 1872, when he was defeated by 
Jobn C. Brown, Democrat, by 13,539 majority. 


CompLaints are made by naval officers re- 
cently returned from Japanese waters against Mr. Van 
Buren, American Consul at Kanagawa, who is charged 
with immoral and scandalous practices, and general 
dereliction of consular duties. He is also charged with 
imposing unusual and cruel sentences upon euch Ameri- 
can seamen as may be brought before him for judgment. 
Van Buren will be bered in jon with an 
angry controversy with Minister Jay, during the Vienna 
Exposition, when that gentleman was Minister to Austria 
That controversy led to the resignation of Jay, and the 
appointment of Van Buren as Consul at Kanagawa 


Jupox H. M. Srorrorp, who has been elected 
United States Senator for the long term by the Louls- 
jana Legislature, is a native of Connecticut, and a bro. 
ther of A. R. Spofford, the very efficient librarian of 
Congress. He went to Louisiana thirty or forty years 
ago to engage inschool-teaching. Hoe afterward studied 
law, was admitted to the bar, and has served as judge 
in one of the higher courts of the State. He is at pre- 
sent law partner of Judge Campbell, formerly an asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and is a man of fortune, high social standing and recog. 
nized legal ability. His nomination isconsidered rather 
as a triumph of the modern Bourbon element of the 











Democratic party in the Legislaturé, though members 
of the Loui C ission say that he was rather the 
candidate of the country against the city, Mr. Gibsom 
| being the choice of New Orleans members. 














THE WAR-CLOUD 
ON THE 
MEXICAN FRONTIER. f= : ‘ 


N apparent confirma- 
tion of the rumor 

that General Escobedo, of 
ex - President Lerdo’s 
staff, had gone south to 
inaugurate a movement 
to replace his chief in the 
Presidential Chair of 
Mexico, was found in the 
report from Matamoras, | 


ublished on April 20th, 
t will be remembered 
that during the past 
Winter General Ord, 
Military Commander of 
Texas, effected an ar- 
rangement with the Mexi- 
can authorities by which, 
as the latter were unable 
to prevent the constant 
raiding of bandits and 
cattle thieves on the 
Texan side of the Rio 
Grande, United States 
troops were to be per- 
mitted to cross over and 
occupy Mexican terri- 
tory long enough to 
capture the robbers, with- 
out subjecting the Govy- 
ernment to any diplo- 
matic discussion. A force 
of our troops recently 
crossed the river under 
command of Colonel 
Shafter, landing near 
Piedasnegros. It may 
appear that this action, as 
well as the alleged con- 
centration of United 
States soldiers at Laredo, 
Texas, which is imme- 
diately opposite Nuevo 
Laredo, Mexico, is a 
simple movement under- 
stood by the command- 
ers of each force, made 
in accordance with the 
prearranged agreement, 
and not designed to be 
construed into a menace, In opposition to this 
view are several circumstances that point to a 
more serious status. In March last General Jiminez, 
an adherent of Diaz, acquired control of the city of 
Acapulco, Mexico. He immediately began to levy 
forced contributions, and seized a lot of cattle 
belonging to Kastan, an American citizen. The 
latter lodged a protest with Consul Sutter as the 
American representative at Acapulco, and, fearing 
personal trouble, left the city. On the morning of 
April 5th Mr. Sutter sent a protest to Jiminez, re- 
ceiving a reply to the effect that he had better be 
careful how he protested or how he interfered 
with the action of the Mexican authorities, or he 
would get himself into trouble. A few hours after 
Consul Sutter was surrounded on the street by 
soldiers and marched to prison. Subsequent'y 
Jiminez apparently concluded that he had carried 
the thing too far, and informed Sutter that on 
making a request in proper form he might be 
liberated. Mr. Sutter replied that he would accept 
his liberty, but declined to request it. Upon infor- 
mation of the outrage being communicated to 
President Hayes, he at once ordered the com- 
mander of a United States war-vessel then at 
Panama to hasten forward and demand the 
Consul’s release. Late dispatches from the City 
of Mexico announced that Consul Sutter, after being 
held in confinement for three weeks without cause, 
charge or reasonable provocation, had been re- 
leased by order of Diaz, but without any apology 
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naval battery in 1847, and 
participated in the Battle 
of Alvarado, on the Mis- 
sissippi. He commanded 
the bark Coosa, the first 
and best prize taken dur- 
ing the war, and proceed- 
ed with her to New Or- 
leans. Rejoining his old 
vessel, he captured the 
Maria Theresa, and on 
being transferred to the 
Raritan he \ed in the at- 
tack on Tuspan. He serv- 
ed as a volunteer in the 
Frontera, Tobasco and 
Laguna expeditions. At 
the close of the war he 
went to his home on sick 
leave. 

In 1848, on reporting 
for duty, he was sent to 
the coast of Africa, as 
master of the Jamestown, 
and remained on that sta- 
tion about two years. He 
then returned to the Med- 
iterranean in the Lexing- 
ton, and was there grant- 
ed two years’ leave of 
absence. In 1852 he joined 
the flagship Cumberland, 
of that squadron, and was 
subsequently ordered to 
the St. Louis and the 
Saranac. He was ap- 

ointed flag-lieutenant to 
Gooensiees Breeze in 
1854, and returned to the 
United States in 1858. In 
the latter part of that 
year he was ordered to 
the Portsmouth, coast of 
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LAREDO, TEXAS—THE POINT OF CONCENTRATION OF AMERICAN TROOPS, ON THE RIO GRANDE, APRIL 24TH. 


or offer of redress. American residents not only at 
Acapulco, but of other cities, were justly very indig- 
nant at the treatment the representative received. 

Depredations by Mexicans are complained of by 
Texans on the Rio Grande. Stock-stealing is the 
favorite pastime, with an occasional murder now 
and then, Cortina’s cutthroats are yet masters of 
the frontier, though they are more divided up into 
small bands, while Cortina himself has been re- 
leased on parole by Diaz. 

Late files of Mexican newspapers are filled with 
translations of editorials from journals published in 
the United States, the tenor of which is anything but 
complimentary to Mexico. Many of the editorials 
breathe the spirit of the necessity of annexation, and 
some few go so far as to demand redress for wrong 
done Americans and American interests, and that 
immediately. An American protectorate is talked 
about, and no doubt many Mexicans would hail it 
as a blessing. 

Of course the only country that Mexico fears is 
the United States, and the Monitor Republicano, 
one of the ablest journals of the capital, is very 
anxious to know something about public opinion 
in this country in regard to Mexico. This paper 
was one of the most violent enemies of President 
Lerdo, and took up the war for Diaz during the 
contest between the two chieftains. It has evi- 
dently become wiser, or else sees that Diaz is not 
the man for the occasion. According to the journals 
the opposition to Diaz is growing stronger, and it 
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OF NUEVO LAREDO, IN MEXICO, MENACED BY GENERAL ORD, APRIL 24TH, FROM THE OPPOSITE BANK OF THE RIO GRANDE. 


TEXAS.—THE WAR-CLOUD ON THE MEXICAN FRONTIER—THE AMERICAN AND MEXICAN TOWNS OF LAREDO, ON THE OPPOSITE BANKS OF THE RIO 
Fxom Puorogxarus By Roggers & La Rovcug, Larepo, Texas, 


is but a question of time until he is in turn over- 
thrown. 

In connection with these rumors we publish 
illustrations of the two cities named Laredo, the 
one in Texas, the other in Mexico. 








CAPTAIN EDWARD BARRETT, U.S. N., 


8 a native of New Orleans, Louisiana., where 

he was born, in 1828, He entered the navy when 
thirteen years of age, reporting on board the War- 
ren, in Pensacola Bay, and being transferred thence 
to the Macedonian, under Commodore Nicholson. 
His first cruise was on the Levant, of the West India 
Squadron. In July, 1842, he was sent to the hos- 
pital in Norfolk, Va., and in the following August 
was attached to the frigate Columbus, of the Medi- 
terranean Squadron. Uponarriving at that station 
he was first ordered to the sloop Preble, and then 
to the Columbus, bound for Brazil. In February, 
1846, he was ordered to the United States Naval 
Academy, whence he graduated in August follow- 
ing, and was immediately assigned to the Missis- 
sippi, of the Gulf Squadron ; and upon his arrival at 
Vera Cruz, served alternately upon the frigate Cum- 
berland and the Raritan, and, during the siege of 
the city, upon the blockading ship John Adams. 
He relieved Passed Midshipman Nelson in com- 
mand of the Ambulance Corps, operating with the 











Africa; in 1859 he went 
to the East Indies, and 
| early in 1861, upon his 
| arrival in this country, 
was appointed instructor 
Souner, and organized 
the schoolship Savannah. 
i In 1862 he was tried 
' by court-martial for dis- 

loyalty, charges having 

been preferred against 
him on account of his Southern birth, but he was not 
only poornt innocent, but received the warmest 
compliments for his professional and patriotic 
services. He commanded the Massasoit in 1863, the 
ironclad Caiskill, off Charleston, 8. C., 1864, and the 
advance of the picket of monitors. While at this 
station he captured the Deer, the last prize taken 
off Charleston, and the only one caught by a monitor. 

In 1865 he reorganized the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the Norfolk Navy Yard; in 1866 assumed 
command of the Quinnebaug, Brazil Station; in 
1873 that of the Ticonderoga ; in the following year 
the Canandaigua, and in 1875 the Plymouth. 

In addition to these services Captain Barrett was 
attached to the first man-of-war that entered the 
Port la Joliette, Marseilles, and the frigate Congress, 
which was the first that entered the breakwater at 
Leghorn, Italy; was on the first expedition that 
ascended Yang-tse Kiang as far as Hankow; was 
in command of the A ayey sree the first man-of-war 
that tested the mole at Cape Town, Africa; and of 
the tA caterer which fired the Centennial salute off 
Fort Moultrie, S. C., was the Government ship pre- 
sent at the closing of the International Exibition, 
and the first naval vessel to test and pass through 
the jetties at the South Pass of the Mississippi. 

Captain Barrett is known throughout the navy 
as a most rigid disciplinarian. He keeps his ship 
and crew in clock-work order, exacting the strictest 








obedience to the rules of the department. He is 
a man of the stanchest integrity, is constantly 
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FRANK LESLIE’S 








CAPTAIN EDWARD BARRETT, U. 8. N., COMMANDING 


STATES STEAMER *‘ PLYMOUTH.” 


exhibiting a just and hearty sympathy towards his 
men, and makes his profession his sole business. In 
all his qhalities and relations he isa sailor sans peur 
el sans reproche. 








ICE MACHINERY. 
THE MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL ICE. 


T* Summer no hotel or petvate dwelling is con- 

sidered complete without ample provision of 
ice for the cooling of liquids and the proservation 
of food. To meet these many and various demands 
a considerable variety of machines have been in- 
vented, some of which have proved highly success- 
ful. Among them may be mentioned the ether ice 
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culating pipes to effect the con- 
gelation of water, or any other 
cooling purpose, returning to the 
machine to be again cooled. 
After the ether has been again 
vaporized, it is necessary once 
more to recondense it, to cause 
a@ continual recurrence of the 
operation with a single supply 
of volatile liquid. When this 
recondensation is effected, an 
amount of heat is rendered sen- 
sible by the compression in ex- 
cess of the normal temperature 
of the liquid. This excess of heat 
above the ordinary temperature 
of the atmosphere must be carried 
off from the recondensing vapor 
to bring the ether back once 
more to its normal condition and 
temperature, and make it suita- 
ble for being used over again— 
great care and nicety of ma- 
chinery bens necessary to pre- 
vent loss by leakage. The carry- 
ing away of the excess of heat 
is effected in contact with a con- 
stant supply of water at ordin- 
ary temperature. The apparatus 
by means of which these opera- 
tions are carried out is equally 
simple, and surprisingly effective: 
An ordinary engine, with steam 
cylinders, is the prime mover, 
and a fiy-wheel to steady its mo- 
tion. pon the same bed-plate 
is bolted an air or vapor pump, 
which is supplied with suitable 
valves to draw out the vapor 
from the vapor-chamber, and 
then to deliver it to a suitable 
chamber for recondensation, The ether-evapor- 
ating chamber is the lagged cylinder, which may 
be seen in the illustration supported upon brackets 
to the side of the foundation of the main engine. 
The liquid ether is stored in this chamber, and 
through it run numerous small tubes, similar to 
the construction of a surface - condenser, and 
through this tubing is made to circulate the brine 
or non-freezing medium. This enters the tubes 
at one end, and the connection to the freezing- 
tank is seen in the illustration passing through the 
foundation, and also its point of exit from the top 
of the freezing-tank. The circulation of this brine, 
or non-freezing medium, is effected by a single- 
acting plunger-pump of small diameter. A second 
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pone, of similar construction to the brine-circu- 
ating pump, is also to be seen upon the bed-plate, 
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ENGLAND.—MESSRS. SIDDELEY & MACKAY’S MACHINE FOR THE ARTIFICIAL MANUFACTURE OF ICE. 


machine of Messrs. Siddeley & Mackay, of Liver- 
pool, the whole plant ot which is shown in our 
engraving, with the exception of a steam-boiler to 
drive the engine. The mechanical effect of steam- 
power is used alternately to expand into gas or 
evaporate some voiatile liquid, such as ether, and 
then to compress it back to its liquid form. In the 
process of expansion or evaporation, a very large 
quantity of heat is absorbed by the vapor in its 
change of form, and becomes latent. This heat is 
taken from the surrounding materials, causing an 
intense decrease in their temperatures. It is at 
this period of the process that brine, or other non- 
freezing medium, is brought into contact with the 
vapcrizing liquid, and its heat-absorbing proper- 
ties. ‘The non-freezing medium is thus robbed of 
its normal amount of heat, and is brought down to 
a temperature considerably below 32 deg. Fahr. 
The brine may be then carried off by suitable cir- 
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TEALE’S PROTECTIVE LAMP FOR MINES. 





and may be made use of for the supply of ordinary 
water to the condensing vessel. 

The machine produces perfectly transparent 
blocks of ice, as shown in the illustration. The 
frozen block is smaller at the bottom than at the 
top, so that it draws with ease when released. 
The machine has been tested in the hottest Sum- 
mer weather, when 
blocks twelve 
inches in thickness 
and quite clear and 
hard, each block 
weighing nearly 
800 pounds, were 
successfully made. 


NEW MINER’S 
SAFETY LAMP. 


by main points 
to be consider- 
ed in a miner’s 
safety lamp are the 
following: 1. The 
flame should be 
protected with ¢ 
covering the densi- 
ty of which is suffi- 
cient to absorb the 
heat from, and re- 
duce the tempera- 
ture of, the flame, 
so as to render it 
incapable of ignit- 
ing explosive gas, 
while at the same 
time the rays of 
light are allowed 
to pass through as 
freely as | y-aapead 
(2) the fuel for sup- 
porting the flame 
should be of such a 
nature as to insure 
perfect combus- 
tion; and a Pap 
lamp should 80 
constructed that it 
cannot be tamper- 
ed with in the pit 
in such @ way as to 
expose a flame, 
which, on coming 
in contact with the 
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NEW YORK.—OFFICIAL TESTING, BY A BOARD OF ENGINEERS, OF THE NIAGARA SUSPENSION BRIDGE, 
APRIL 18TH,—SEE PAGE 171. 


tions have been brought out to provide against this 
tampering with the lamp, but in most instances a 
lock, in the ordinary sense of the word, has been 
the means relied upon. As a proof that these have 
not answered requirements, they have become 
obsolete after a short existence, and the well-known 
system of screw-lock is 
more extensively used 
than all the others put 
together. The reason 
of this is that the would- 
be improvements con- 
tinue in the same 
groove—that is to say, 
the locks are provided 
with some kind of key 
which, if a Jittle more 
intricate than the old 
split-key of the screw- 
lock, cannot be relied 
upon with certainty, as 
keys are lost and 
copied, and in every in- 
stance the lamps have 
been tampered with. 
The inventor of the 
‘ Protector” lamp, Mr. 
W. T. Teale, of Man- 
chester, England, has 
stepped out of the or- 
dinary ruck, and has 
contrived a lock that 
will prevent a naked 
flame from being ex- 
posed. He has also 
produced an oil that 
utilizes to the greatest 
possible extent the air 
admitted into the lamp, 
thus insuring perfect 
combustion, while at 
the same time obtain- 
ing an increased illu- 
minating power of at 
least twenty - five per 
cent. Figs. 1 and 2 
show the upper and 
lower portions of the 
type of lamp known as 
the ‘‘Clanny,’’ with 
the protection princi- 
ple added; and Fig. 3 
shows a vertical section 
through the complete 
lamp. A is the wire 
gauze; B, the glass 
cylinder below it, bed- 
ding on the plate C, 
which is provided with an aperture, D, screwed to 
receive the extinguisher tube shown separatel 

at Fig. 4. This tube is, in turn, provided with 
@ coarse thread to receive the burner, L, shown 
in Fig. 2, in which same figure also appears the 
sliding cover, I, for closing the oil reservoir. 
The reservoir is filled with a sponge, O, in connec- 
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gas, would cause 
an explosion. 
Scores of .inven- 
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| tion with a permanent wick, N, reaching to within 
a short distance of the top of the burner, the re- 
maining space being occupied by a short asbestos 
wick, M, which, though unconsumable, may be re- 
newed should occasion require. ‘lhe Protector 
principle consists in its being impossible to remove 
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NEW LIFE-PRESERVING APPARATUS.—SEE PAGE 171. 


the lower or reservoir portion of the lamp from the 
upper without, at the-same time, extinguishing the 
flame, and this is accomplished in the following 
manner: When the lamp is trimmed and lighted, 
with the extinguisher-tube screwed in its place 
over the burner, all these parts together are 
screwed into the plate, C, of the upper portion 








NEW YORK CITY.—PRESENTATION OF MARKSMEN'S BADGES TO MEMBERS OF THE STH REGIMENT, N. Gs Ss Ne ¥-, AT 


THE STATE ARSENAL, APRIL 26TH.—SEE PAGE 17L, 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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from which they may be again withdrawn 4s long 
as the bolt, G, sliding in the projection, F, is kept 
clear of the extinguisher-tube. Directly, however, 
this is shot home, its hollow curved éhd occupies 
the space between the flanges of the extinguisher- 
tube, and prevents the latter from following the 
burner, on the latter being unscrewed. The 
sonsequence is that on the burner being drawn 
below the tube, even to the extent of one-third of 
an inch, the flame becomes extinguished owing to 
its being deprived of the oxygen necessary to sup- 
port combustion. The bolt is retained in its place, 
after being shot, by the small spring, shown in the 
separate view of the bolt, Fig 5, flying out and 
butting against the portion marked E of the casing. 
The fewness of parts and simplicity of action of 
this contrivance commend themselves at once to 
mechanical minds ; but, strange to say, though it 
eflectively serves its purpose, some inspectors of 
mines insist upon adding some kind of a lock turned 
by a key. The lock is unnecessary, but it has been 
put on to comply with the law, 


——— 


FUN. 


THE King of Siam has nine wives to suprrt, and 
When the woodpile gets low he looks just .s care- 
worn as the rest of us. 


ITALIAN brigands now wear standing collars, 
diamond pins and alligator boots. It has always 
tn  eeoetacs there was money in it, if well fol- 
owed. 


A GEORGIA negro twisted a mule’s tail to urge it 
over afence. The small attendance at the funeral 
next day showed that the people didn’t care if he 
did twist the mule’s tail, 


A PHILADELPHIA judge decides that a railroad 
company is not responsible for baggage further 
than to check it, pound it to pieces, and preserve 
an ordinary watch over the trunk handles. 


PATERFAMILIAS (to his eldest son, who is at Yale): 
** George, these are uncommon good cigars! I can’t 
afford to smoke such expensive cigars as these.’’ 
George (grandly)—“ Fill your case—fill your case, 
gov’nor!’”’ 


THE report that the Emperor of Germany is to re- 
tire from his position among the effete monarchs of 
the Old World an : become a drummer of a Boston 
firm is an error. It arose from the fact that he 
has received eighty foreign orders; but no stich 
brilliant future opens before him, and he will 
probably go down to the grave an ambitious but 
disappointed man. 


A CALIFORNIA mule has a bank account. His 
owner is a sheep-herder, and for some timo has 
been depositing five dollars a month for his dog and 
mule, so that if he died the animals might be 
kindly cared for. Now the dog has died, and the 
mule is sole heir. Suppose, now, the mule dies, 
and the man so soon afterwafds that no change can 
be made in the terms of the benefit, who will be the 
mule’s heir? Who would receive property which 
— with it the taint that it was inherited from 
@ mule? 





Ler those who suppose that crinoline is a thing 
of the past listen to what comes to us in regard to 
ashion-matters from Paris. By the latest advices 

nd reliable authority we learn that Worth, the 
autocrat, has condemned the attenuation arrived 
at through the ‘ pull-back’’ skirt and sheath over- 
skirt, and has uttered a pronunciamiento in favor of 
greater amplitude of drapery, and the unquestion- 
able reign of crinoline. But even now, when a 
fashionable woman is almost as closely swathed as 
an Egyptian mummy in its cerements, the best 
dressmakers declare they cannot succeed in secur- 
ing a graceful and elegant fournure without some- 
thing as foundation for the superstructure. Some- 
thing must be worn to prevent the sagging of the 
drapery and the disfiguring flatness on the hips, 
and to support the train. For the purpose, ladies 
very extravagantly inclined, wear petticoats made 
of hair-cloth, or stout cross-barred muslin flounced 
up the, back and stiffly starched. But these are 
heavy, inconvenient, uncomfortable, and not at all 
neat, unless frequently laundried or changed. The 
balayeuse, a French contrivance, made of wired 
end plaited hair-cloth or muslin, has alzo been re- 
sorted to. But experiment prayes that nothing 
ever used is at once so light, convenient, comfort- 
able, cheap and available as a well-made hoopskirt 
or panier. No lady who values a graceful figure, 
and a gait unhindered by the dangling of the skirts 
around the ankles, can afford to dispense with the 
hoopskirt or panier. Besides, as health-preserv- 
ative. relieving the spine of the heavy weight im- 
posed upon it, there is no single article of a lady’s 
wardrobe so necessary. 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Tne receipt and full directions for making the 
celebrated Vienna Rolls, as made at the Centen- 
nial, will be found inclosed in each package of the 
Royal Baking Powder. In any case where it is 
omitted write to the RoyaL Baxine Powper Co., 
New York, and it will be sent free. 


THE IMPORTANT QUESTION, 


Or all loathsome diseases Catarrh stands pre- 
eminent. It renders its victim as disgusting to 
himself as to others. And the most humiliating 
of all is the consciousness that his presence is 
offensive to those around him. If any disease 
deserves the name of universal, it is this. Dietetic 
errors and the follies which Fashion imposes upon 
us tend to foster and disseminate it. To the piti- 
ful cry of its victims, Is there any cure for Catarrh ? 
there is but one answer consistent with Christian 
reason. God has never sent one evil into the world 
for which he has not sent a remedy. For the 

reatest of all spiritual and moral evils, the Great 

hysician has Frm a potent and never-fail- 
ing remedy. He has given explicit rules for the 
treatment and preservation of the spiritual and 
moral man, but He is silent in all matters relating 
to the physical man. It would be an unwarrant- 
able detraction from His beneficent character to 
suppose that He has afflicted the greater portion 
of humanity with an incurable disease. The day 
of r yr is A go The God of Christianity is a 
God of Love. of Mercy ; His message is “ good-will 
to all men.” The earth and all contained therein 
was intended by the Great Designer to supply 
man’s wants; and surely he has no greater wants 
than remedies for his infirmities. Science is 
rapidly proving that the earth is fitted to supply 
man’s uttermost need. New medical plants are 
constantly being discovered and new properties de- 
veloped from those already known. For Catarrh, 
the most — remedy yet discovered is Dr. bes ge 
Catarrh Remedy. Its efficacy has been tested in 
many thousand cases with uniform success. Cases 
that had been repeatedly pronounced incurable 
readily yielded to it. In confirmed or obstinat 


FoREARMED with Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 
the voyager may bid defiance to seasickness, and 
encounter the chilling fogs of the British Isles, th 
coast winds of the Antilles, the icy temperature of 
Northern Alaska, or the buriiing héat of the tropiés, 
with equal impunity. ‘The effect of this admirable 
medicated stimulant is greatly to iticrease the vital 
energy of the systém, thereby bnabling it to resist 


and repel thé exciting causes of diséasé. 


IS IT POSSIBLE TO AVOID SACRIFICE OF 
LIFE AT HOTEL AND THEATRE FIRES? 


Yes! There is not a hotel or theatre in New 
York that can burn down if the Fire Department 
are notified when the fire statts: Get the Automatic 
Sienat TeLeoratu CoM any to tonnett your biiild- 
ing with the Fire Departmént direct. Costs nothing 
compafatively. Office, 294 Broadway. 


Hep for the weak, nervous and debilitated ; 
chronic and painful diseases cured without medi- 
cine. Electric Belts and other appliances, all about 
them, and how to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious. Book, with full particulars, mailed free. 
Address, Putvermacner Gatvanic Co., 292 Vine 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Water Baker & Co.’s Breakrast Cocoa, to be 
had of any grocer, is a delicious beverage, recom- 
mended by physicians to the sick and well, and as 
admirably suited to persons with weak nerves. 


Nature Receives the Credit 
Ot having developed many exquisite and beautiful 
complexions, which in reality are due solely to the use 
of Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” Sold by druggists 
everywhere. 


Vanity Fair—For Mcerschatims and Uigaréttes, 
Does not bite the tonite. Always uniform alid réliable. 


Such names as DF. 0. W. Holmes, Washington Ifving, 
and Bx-President Vah Butth, havé borne testimony to 
the efficaty of WititcoMb’s Astoma Remepy, which is for 
sale by dtuggists. 

Montey Invested by us in sixty-day straddles has 
paid the investor five hundred per cent. We buy and 
sell stocks on two to five per cent. margin. Send for 
explanatory circular, free. W. F. HUBBELL & CO., 
Members American Mining an‘ Stock Exchange, 46 Broad 
Street, N. ¥.; P. 0. Box, 2613. 

Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 

E. & H. T. Antnony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Granhoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. l’hoto-I.antern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate. 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition. 


The Board of Health have advised that sealed 
wooden or metallic Coffins be used in cases of Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever and other mild or severe infectious or 
contagious diseases. Metallic Burial Cases and Caskets 
are the only article that can be thus sealed and made per- 
fectly air-tight and indestructible. Sold by all first class 
undertakers. Manufactured by RayMoND MANUFACTURING 
Co., 348 Pearl Street, New York. 





3 LEADING 
Metcantile Houses of New York 


Printing Enks and Materials: 
EO. MATHER’S SONS, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW 
YOR. Printing Inks. This paper is printed 
with our Pittorial Cut Ink. 





"JAMES CONNER’S SONS, PRINTERS’ FURNISHING 
WAREHOUS®, 28, 30 und 32 Centre Stfeet (corner 
of Reade and Duane Strects), New York. 
Housefurnishing Goods: 
HINA, GLASS, GUTLERY; Silverwaré, Refrigerators, 
aiid ali Houve Furnishing Goods, E. D. Bassford’s, 


Cdoper Institute, New York City. Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List free. 


Traveler’s Guide. 
Colonnade Hotel, 


FIFTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 
The most centrally located, and on principal promenade. 


COMPLETE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 
Terms, $3.50 per day. Elegant Accommodations, 
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J. L. COLBY & CO., Patentees & Makers, 
425 & 427 Brooms Srrerr, N. Y. 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


Drawings Every 15 Days. 
25,000 TICKETS, 787 PRIZES OF THE VALUE 








OF 750,000. 
Address, TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
11 Wall Street, N. Y. 
$20 50, $100, $200, 8500 
ALEX. FROTHINGHAM P| CO., Batikers and 


Brokers, No. 12 Wall St., New York, make fot 





ADVERTISING RATES, 


For any of Frank Leslie’s Publications which 
contain Advertisements, furnished upon application. 


Address, MANAGER, 
Fraxk Lesiix’s Pus.isninc House, 587 Pearl St., N. Y. 


To Consumptives. 











AN 


Invalids. 


WINCHESTER’'S HYPOPHOSPHITE of 
LIME AND SODA will promptly and radically 
cure Consumption and absplutely prevent its develop- 
ment in all cases of Predisposition or threatened attack. 
For WEAK LUNGS, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, GEN- 
ERAL DEBILITY, NERVOUS PROSTRATION, DYS- 
PEPSIA or INDIGESTION, LOSS OF VIGOR and 
APPETITE, and all diseases arising from POVERTY 
OF THE BLOOD, WINCHESTER’S HYPO- 
PHOSVHITE OF LIME AND SODA ISA 
SPECIFIC, being unequaled as a VITALIZING TONIC 
and BRAIN, NERVE and BLOOD FOOD. 

From $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists. 


Sold by D. uggists. 36 John St., N.Y. 


1.—For Moth Patches, 
Freckles and Tan. 

Theonly reliable cure 
is PERRY’s MOTH & 
FRECKLE LOTION. 





2.—For Pimples on_ the 
Face, Blackheads or Fiesh- 
worms, use RRY’S 
COMEDONE AND PIV- 
PLt REMEDY, an infglli- 
ble Skin Medicine; or consult 
Dr. B. C, Perry, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, N.Y. Both these 
medicines are sold by Druggists. 


nS St M. SHIRT Mad ‘0 Measure, 
. he Hs 2 a: deli r free everywhere. 
eep’s x irts, 
Five very arty. pde (Press, free everywhere. 
An elegant set of Gold-plate collar and sleeve 
Buttons given with each half-dozen Keep’s shirts. 
Samplesand full directions mailed free to any address. 
Merchants supplied at smal! commission on cost. 
Trade mailed free on application. 
KEEP MANU FAOTURING CO., 165 Mercer Street, N.Y 


THE MAMMOTH PACKAGE. 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 


1 Map of New York City, handsomely colored ; 1 Pack 
of Magic Cards; 1 Pack of Age Cards; 1 Ventriloquist’s 
Whistle; 1 Sheet of popular Music; 1 Tony Pastor’s Great- 
est Song Book; 1 set of Shirt Studs, very neat.; 1 Oroide 
Watch Chain, handsome; 1 Gent’s Collar Button; 1 Imi- 
tation Coral Scarf Pin. The above sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of 35 cents. M. J. Ivers, 105 Fulton Street, N. Y. 

















et Flowers, Figuresetc. Embossed; very fine, al. the 
Visiting Cards. A beautifuiassortmentof 160 sent 


XK Qiees row CARD Ornaments !n Bright Colors, Mot- 
go fo f 
yostpaid for 35 cts. Holcomb & Co., Mallet Creek, Ohio. 





cases, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 


should be taken in connection with the use of the 
Catarrh Remedy. Full 
Memo Books. 
druggists. 


particulars in Pierce’s 
y are given away by 
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investments of large or small 
amounts in stocks of a Jegitimate charatter, which fre- 
quently pay from five to twenty times the amount in- 
vested every thirty days. Reliable Stock Privileges 
negotiated at favorable rates. Stocks bought and carried 
as long as desired on deposit of three to five per cent. 
Circular explanatory and Weekly Reports sent free. 


SHETLAND HOME-SPUNS 


Scotch Cheviot Suitings, 


FOR MEN’S AND BOYS’ WEAR. 


EGYPTIAN CLOTHS, 


FOR SACQUES AND DoUMANS. 
“QADRILLE” and “Ma TELASSH ’ 
CAMBET’S HATR, 
FoR MANTLES AND WRAPS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th Street. 


PA RAS OLS. 
Sun & Rain Umbrellas. 


A CHOICE STOCK OF NOVELTIES 


NOW OPEN. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th Street, 


UNDERGARMENTS & HOSIERY 


STAPLE AND FANCY STYLES FOR 
LADIES; MISSES AND GENTLEMEN 


AT POPULAR PRICES: 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th Strect, 











750 DOZEN 
Lad‘es’ Genuine 
BALBRIGGAN HOSE. 


200 DOZEN 
Men’s Genuine 


BALBRIGGAN HALF HOSE, 


The balance of a MANUFACTURER'S STOCK, will be 
offered on MONDAY, APRIL 30th, at LESS THAN 50 
CENTS ON THE DOLLAR. 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
$ 9.00, former price $24.00 per dozen. 
eo 


12.00, s “ 36.00 66 
18,00, ad bed 48.00 “ 
24.00, bed “ 72.00 #« 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th Street. 


- : 
$5 ‘UNCLE SAM’ PRESS. 
Chase 314x544 ; Self-inking ‘Uncle Sam,’ $10. 
$5 ‘Best’ self-inking, with outfit, $6.50. 
$7 ‘Best’ Press, No. 2, with outfit, $10. 
$46 Evans Jobber. Stamp for Catalogue. 
W. C. EVANS, 60N. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 








LADY INTRODUCERS WANTED 











for out Rubber Fancy Goods for Ladies’ and Chikiren’s 

wear. Ladies’ Rubber Gloves, Aprons, Breast Pads, the 

Crimpers, Bed Sheets, Crib Covers, etc, Agents can real- 

ize very handsome — by introducing our popular ant 
Send for illustrated catalogue. La Perte Rtiiner Co., 

90 Chambers St., N. Y. 

OPIUM Publicity. Dr. CARLTON, 187 Washitg- 

toh Street, Chicago, IIL 
ROSES Hsreciatty 
Strong Pot Koses,your 
choice, all labeled, sent safely by mail. 5 for $13 
additional on the dollar gets a M ificent 
Premium Rose. See OUR NE GUIDE 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Largest Rose-Grow- 
ers in America, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 





at HE BLACK HILLS, 


|. Maguire, who has it 


American Wonderland, by H. N. 
12 in the Hills and Yellowstone * L~ The latest, 


est, and only truthful accounts of Gv! te 

ultu: and Grazin, Ger cey imate, Huntin tra 

fEhing Indians, tiers’ Adventures a..d Conflicté 
th them, Mining and Wil 


Western Life, and the grand 

atural Wonders of this most remarkablecountry--Waterfalls 
iling Geysers, noble Scenery, immense Gorges, etc. 
Mlustrated with 27 Fine Engravings, and a large new Map, 

corrected to March. Price, oaly JQ cents; by mail, 12 cents. 


Sold by all Newsdealers. or sent postpaid, b 
DONNELLEY, LOVD & CO., Pubs. Chicago, It, 
BRINTING l THE VICTOR 
AND ENTERPRISE! 
PRESSES. Hand-Inkers, 83 to $20. 
t 


Large Illustrated Catalogue for § Sclf-Inke 6 to @850. 
wo nampe, J COOK & COn Mir's, Weet Meridien, Ot. 








PHELPS, DODGE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 


SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, Etc. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 


TIN-PLATE, 





La l'erle Shields, Baby Diapers, Child’s Bibs, Curlers and 
fast-selling household necessities required in every family. 
and Morphine habit tured painless. No 
First-class Nurseries. 
12 for $23 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for $5. 10c. 
TO ROSE peste yon select for yourself. 
AND 


We have FOR SALE the Choicest 


FLOWER, GARDEN & GRASS SEEDS, 


The Finest 


ROSES! 


PLANTS] Roses, Pelargoniums and other Bedding Plants. GERANITJMS] 


During the last month we have sent them, in good con- 
dition, to every State in the Union and Canada. For our 
handsomely illustrated CataLocug for 1877, address, the 


BELLEVUE NURSERY CO., 


Paterson, New Jersey. 





KNOX FRUIT FARM and NURSERIES. 


GREAT OFFERS! 


MORE LIBERAL OFFERS WERE NEVER MADE than the following: 4g WE WILL SEND BY MAIL, postpaid, 
SAPE CARRIAGE GUARANTEED. 


20 Flowering Plants for $1.10. 


3 Verbenas, 1 Canna, 1 Abutilon, 

2 Coleus, 1 Salvia, 1 Tuberose, 

1 Fuchsia, 1 Feverfew, 

2 Heliotropes, 2Crysanthemums, 1 Dablia, 

1 Geranium, 1 Ageratum, 2 Basket Plants, 


WITH DIRECTIONS FOR GROWING. 
See list in Catalogue. 


8 Grape Vines for $1.10. 
75 Strawberries, four varieties, for $1.10. 
20 Raspberries, ‘‘ bid sd 
30 Packages Choice Flower Seeds bad 
1 Dozen Fine Assorted Verbenas for 50 cents, 
“ce “ 


1 *  Geraniums for $1.00. 
1 we ¥ “Coleus co 
1 aps 6: ‘* Basket Plants, _.50. 


Our handsome Catalogue of Fruits, Flowers, and Seeds, containing full directivns for 


cultivation, will be sent to all, free of charge, who send their address. No order filled for less than $1.00. 


J. F. GRIMES, Box 115, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





KINGSFORD’S 





Oswego Starch 








[IsSUNIFORM-—Sstffens and finishes work always the. same 
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: ‘ O W . TO SELL 
The greatest manufacturing firm of Cheap Jewelry in 
America, desiring to introduce their new Illustrated Price 
List (in book form), containing engravings of all articles of 
Jewelry made by them, stating wholesale prices and in- 
structions HOW TO BECOME AGENTS, will send the PRICE- 
LIST, together with A CASKET OF SAMPLES, containin; 
twenty-four (24) articles of newest styles of Gold-plated 
a and saleable, to any address he po (post- 
5 CEIPT OF ONE DOLLAR, to cost 0! stage 
and packing. Addre ed Tih 


STEINAU JEWELRY CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 
THE PERMANENT 


International Exhibition, 
MAIN BUILDING, 


Centennial Grounds, 


Will be open on and after May 10th, 1877, with a well- 
ssified arrang t of exhibits, so displayed as to 
facilitate the advantageous inspection and study of them. 
Ores and Minerals, Glass and Ceramics, Artistic Furni- 
ture, Household Articles, Manufacturing Processes, and 
Chemical Products. Special Collections of Educational 
Appliances, Philosophical Apparatus, Engineering Models, 
and innumerable articles showing 
THE FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS, 
THE DECORATIVE AND THE USEFUL. 


In a few words, twenty acres of selected natural or 
industrial products, representing the skillful achieve- 
ments of mankind in ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

A Granp Music Stanp, occupying the north end of the 
main transept, has seats for a chorus of twenty-five hun- 
dred persons, and Organ or other 


CONCERTS 
Will be given AFTERNOONS and EVENINGS. 
Diorama of 
WASHINGTON AT YORKTOWN 
Is shown without extra charge ; also a lifelike tableau of 
THE SIGNING OF THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 
The Price of Admission is 25 Cents. 


Tho visitor may, without extra charge, visit the Indus 
trial Art Museum in Memorial Hall, Horticultural Hall, 
and the Botanical Garden, returning (without further 
payment) to the Permauent Exhibition. 

All desirable conveniences have been provided in the 
way of Waiting-rooms, Baggage rooms, Lunch Counter, 
and Dining-room in the Department of Public Comfort. 

The best place for Excursion Parties to be found in 
America. D. TORREY, General Agent. 








The Grand 





teh 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie Street, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 





PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, OIL CLOTHS, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, 


Etc., Etc., 


Of any House in the United States, which they offer to 


Retail at Wholesale Prices. 





Hrank 


POPULAR MONTHLY 


Leslie’s 


FOR JUNE, 


Excellent, Attractive and Cheap, is now ready with the following 


CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE. 


The Presidents at Home. 

The Cathedral of Cordova. 

Elfie Leigh. 

An Open-air Kitchen at Naples. 

A Doctor’s Story. 

Domestic Bliss. 

The Lapidary. 

A Gong Concert at Muong Pang, on the Borders of Laos 
and China. 

A Hippopotamus Adventure. 

An Eastern Dinner. 

In and about Santiago de Cuba. By Hippolyte Piron. 

Campagnian. By Joaquin Miller. 

Leguat’s Adventure. 

John Cornish’s Experience. 

Franklin. 

Gauchos Attempting to Lasso a Locomotive. 

Bessy Small. 
finches Feeding their Young. 


By Benson J. Lossing, LL.D. 





Imitation Gold W 
15. $20 and $25 each. 
$2 to $12, to Jewelry ofthe same. 
nt C.0.D., by Express. Sendstamp for 
Illustrated Circular COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FacrTory, 335 Broadway, New York. Box 3696 


Chains 
match. 








DRAWINGS EVERY 15 DAYS. 
Only 256,000 Tickets. 


787 Prizes, $750,000 Cash Gifts. 
Full particulars, sent free. Prizes cashed. Address, 


J. DUFF & CO., Bankers, 


42 Nassau Street, New York. 


BLOODS PATENT HELIX"NEEDLES 
~ — ADVANTAGES 


Ty 











ENGLISH PERAMBULATORS. 

Parents, before purchas- 
ing a coach for your child, 
call and sce or send for an 
Illustrated Catalogue of our 
world-renowned New 
Improved Spring 
Front Coach, manu- 
factured in 200 different 
styles. 

A. W. DABY 
(Successor to ELDER & 
BROWN,) 

445 to 452 West St., 
New York. 

N. B.—In view of the scientific discovery of the age we 
have adopted a BLUE GLASS CANOPY TOP, 
which can be attached to any carriage. 


RUSSIAN-TURKISH BATHS, 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
the city. They contain the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cieansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect; the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. . 


The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
ehocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but, on the contrary, the sensa- 
tions produced are of so pleasing a naturo as to render 
these baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 
From 7 A. M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A. M 
to 12 M. 
DAYS FOR LADIES: 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, from 
9 A. M. tol P. M. 











GREATLY IMPROVED; over- 
coming all possibility of 
SLIPPING OFF THE SHOULDER. 
All sizes for both sexes. 
Worth TEN TIMES ITS CosT to 
any one confined at OFFicE 
work. Send $1.25and chest 
measure to CLEVELAND 
(Ohio) SnoutpER Brace Co. 


Ask for Pratt’s New 
Patent Brace, 


‘QI FE FREI who have tried in vain every ad- 

SUF R varies fomety Oe en te an. 
ustive Debility, will learn:c*’ a simple cure ¥ 

orang Davinsox & Co., 86 Nassau Street, New York. 









Beatrice Cenci. 


Joseph II. 
Wife in Name Only. 
Our Castle. By Catharine Earnshaw. 


The Watch of Charles L 

Waiting for the Train. 

Negro Music—The Handja or Sansa. 
A Polynesian Drum. 

The Fidelity of the Dog. 





How the Argos was Saved. By Jane G. Austin. 

An Ancient Japanese Punishment. 

Tree-climbing Crabs. 

Elephant-trapping in Ceylon. 

Nice. 

Blue Gentians. 

The Brownie of the West Bow. 

Female Accomplishments. 

A Fierce Encounter.—A Story of the Bush. 

The Forest Gleaner. 

Laying the Ghost. 

The Escape of David Menzies. 

A Floral Wooing. 

A Good Woman.—A Fairy Story. 

Central African Dwarfs. 

Two Views of a Subject. By Ada Vrooman Leslie. 

Woman’s Lot in Russia. 

Writing. 

The Deer Mouse. By H. Beard. 

Early Summer in New York.—A Sidewalk Florist. 

George Graham, Clockmaker. 

A Narrow Escape. 

Home Beauties. 

Forest Industries. — Charcoal-burning. 
Charles A. Joy, LL.D. 

Recent Progress in Science. 

Entertaining Column. 


By Professor 


ENGRAVINGS. 


The Presidents at Home: Mount Vernon. — Pohick 
Church, where Washington Worshiped—Washing- 
ton’s Pew.—The Pulpit. —Birthplace of John Adams, 
— Monument to James Madison. — Last Residence 
of President Monroe, Prince Street, New York.— 
Birthplace of William Henry Harrison. —Residence 
of John Tyler, in 1861.—Tomb of James Knox Polk. — 
Mr. Buchanan’s Residence at Wheatland.—Tomb of 
James Buchanan. —Birthplace of Abraham Lincoln. — 
Residence of Abraham Lincoln, Springfield.—Resi- 
dence of Andrew Jobnson.—Birthplace of Ulysses S. 


Grant. 

Interior of the Cathedral of Cordova, Spain, once a Moor- 
ish Mosque. 

Elfie Leigh. 

An Open air Kitchen at Naples. 

A Doctor’s Story. 

Domestic Bliss. 

The Lapidary. 

A Gong Concert at Muong Pang. 

A Hippopotamus Adventure. 

In and about Santiago de Cuba: View of Santiago de 
Cuba.—Fortifications near Santiago de Cuba. —Along 
the Coast.—The Roadstead.—View from the Hill 
back of Santiago.—Slave Life in a Barracoon.—Lady 
with Cucuyos in her Hair—Scene on the San Juan 
River.—Turquino’s Peak, near El Cobre, Cuba.— 
Harbor of Santiago de Cuba.—Battery at the En- 
trance to Santiago de Cuba. —View on the Yumuri. — 
View in front of Slave Barracks.—Gathering Sugar- 
cane on a Plantation near Santiago. 

The Rape of Europa. 

Leguat’s Adventures. 

John Cornish’s Experience. 

Benjamin Franklin.—The Printing Office where he 
Worked in London.—His House.—The Philosopher 
showing the Press at which he Worked.—The Tomb 
of Franklin. 

Gauchos attempting to Lasso a Locomotive. 

Bessy Small. 





Chaffinches Feeding their Young. 

Beatrice Cenci, from the Portrait by Guido.—In Prison 
the Night before her Execution, from the Statue by 
Miss Hosmer. 

The Little Farmer. 

The Well in the Desert. 

The Cavalry Charge, from the Painting by Dubasty. 

Our Castle. 

Watch of Charles L 

Waiting for the Train. 

The Fidelity of the Dog. 

Negro Music.—The Handja or Sansa. 

Palmra, or Polynesian Drum. 

How the Argos was Saved. 

A Japancse Punishment in the Olden Time. 

The Tree-climbing Crab. 

Elephant-trapping in Ceylon.—Female Decoy Elephant 
Pulling down a Captive.—Captive Elephant Tugging 
and Trumpeting. —Rage of Captive Elephant. 

Nice, from the Promenade des Anglais.—Costumes of 
Villagers, near Nice.—The Point Neuf, Nice.—The 
—"s of Cimies.—Church of St. Reparata at 

ice. 

Blue Gentians. 

The Brownie of the West Bow. 

A Fierce Encounter. 

The Forest Gleaner. 

Laying the Ghost. 

Escape of David Menzies. 

A Good Woman. 

The Deer Mouse. 

Early Summer in New York.—A Sidewalk Florist. 

A Narrow Escape. 

Forest Industries: Charcoal Pits in Germany. —Building 
the Charcoal Pit.—Sodding the Pit.—Charcoal-burn- 
ing in the Hartz.—Wetting the Sods.—Repairing a 
Break in the Pit.—Charcoal Pits in Paris during the 


Siege. 
The Old Bachelor’s Dinner. 





This new Monthly, from its wonderful combination of merits, has won general favor and admiration, and reached 


at once a circulation seldom attained in years, 


Every Number gives 128 pages of excellent reading, embracing‘what would require volumes in other form ; and, 
with a hundred illustrations, furnishes reading full of interest, timely and educational. 


The ‘‘ POPULAR MONTHLY” can be found at all news-depots, 


128 Pages Quarto. 100 Illustrations, Price only 20 Cents, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $2.50, POSTAGE FREE. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl 


Street, New York City. 
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with patent clasp or elastic, with 
sending it to the address below. 


Perfect satisfaction is 


A Splendid Pocket Book 


WITH YOUR NAME IN GOLD, 


PRESENTED TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


A splendid Russia Leather Pocket Book, of handsome red or black color, as fine as Morocco. 
our Name beautifully engraved in full in gold letters, wil 

be sent to every Subscriber of this Paper, upon cutting out within Subscriber's Certificate, and 
These Pocket Books are “‘ LITTLE BEAUT. 

eiegant in manufacture. Others, no better, have been hitherto sold as high as $3 or $5 each. 
teed or money refunded. 

“*Gentlemen,’’ ‘‘Children.’’ Please state your preference of styles and colors. 


TES,’? most 


Three styles made, ‘‘Ladies,’’ 





60 
Cants, 





wouorTr THais ou w?T.2 


Subscriber’s Certificate. 
This Certificate entitles the sender, as a subscriber of this paper, to one 
ELECANT POCKET BOOK, 
upon enclosing & © CENTS for expenses of mailing and engraving. 


CENTS a Pocket Book of 
ed 72 also with your name beautifu 


With 
Your 
Name 


much finer ~ will be 
engraved in gold. 








onl 


is 
woeed- thin de . and will 


cribers of this Journ 





for 60 days from ‘thie date, is limited to those who are 
not be P ee ished 
and enclose it with your remittance. Address your 


HENRY T. WILLIAMS, 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 


sub- 
in. C IT OUT, PRESE. 
“Certificate to the Manu ‘acturer, a 
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Agents Wanted. _ 
$10 to $25 


and Chromo Cards. 125 samples, worth $5, sent post- 
id for 85 cents. Illustrated catalogue free, 
. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. [Established 1830. 


5 t $10 a day to Agents, Samples Free. 32-page 
0 Catalogue. L. FLetcmer, 11 Dey St., N.Y. 
350 A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 36 best 
selling articles in the world, Ons sample 

free, Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


T PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 
Terms free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, oO 


$55 5 $77 A WEEK to Agents. $10 Outfit Free. 
“ 


a day sure made by Agents sell- 
ing our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 

















P. 0. VICKERY & CO,, Augusta, Me. 


IG PAY to sell my Rupser Printine Stamps. 
Terms free. Address, E. 8. Minter, Newark, O. 


Sample Watch and Outfit free to agents. For 

terms, address, Coutrer & Co., Chicago. 
40 TAIN. For Catalogue address, CoarmMan & 
Co., Box 790, Madison, Ind, 


ANTED MEN to travel and sell to Dealers our 
* a ‘* new unbreakable glasschimneys and 
lamp goods, NO PEDDLING. 








a year to Agents. Ou/fit and a $25 
Shot Gun free. For terms address, 
J. Worth & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the known world. 








A DAY can be made on a $60 SODA FOUN- 








Salary liberal, busi- 
ness permanent. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
MONITOR LAMP CO., 264 Main St., Cinctnwatr, Om10, 





RAVELING and Permanent Agents wanted to sell 
Ribbon and Rubber Stamps, Seal Presses, etc. WM. A, 

Forcr, 172 Fulton St., N.Y. Illustrated Catalogue, 1c. 
7-Shot Nickel-plated Revolvers $3, 


A DAY. New Novelties and Chromos. Cata- 


logue free. GEO. L. FELTON & CO., New York City. 


Made by 17 Agents in January, ’77, 

with my 13 New Articles. Samples free 

Address, C. M, Linington, Chicago. 
iF YOU will agree to distribute some of our circulars, 


we willsend yous CHROMO IN GILT FRAME, 

and o 16 page, 64 column illustrated paper FREE for 
8 months, Inclose 10 ccnts to pay postage. Agents 
wan KENDALL & CO., Boston, Mass, 

HOW TO MAKE MONEY FAST. 

Easy work at Home. WE START AGENTS. 

SIMPSON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
AGENTS’ DIRECTORY & HERALD. 

For Agents, Canvassers and all who 

want to make money. SMITHOGRAPHY. 


Particulars free. Agents wanted. 
L. LUM SMITH, 614 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


30 VISITING CARDS, no two 
Ss alike, with your name finely printed, 
and a neat card case, post-paid, for 
| 5 el :0c.; 6 packs, $1. Agents wanted. 
Try us. J. A. Morritt, Fulton, N.Y. 
OH! Agents. Oh!! everybody. 
The Mustache Protector, 
only 25 cts. Circulars free as air. 
C, H. Barrows, Willimantic, Ct. 























Young America Press Co., 

35 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 
eg oldest house ia the country in the businem, sell the 
cheapest and best hand and ‘ 
gelf-inking printing presses. 
Our new colf-inhors are schnowletged the orer made, MN 
Wo sell « very good press for TWO DOLLARS, and a —_— - 


miniatate priation ofhea, wah. prem, type, Se. Sr FIVE Fr 
DOLLARS, A SPLENDID HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


Sirculars free. Specimen Book of Type, Guts, ke, ton cents, 
Pocket Coin Detector 


—Size of silver dollar; it tests size, gauge, 
and weight, U. 8S. Mint Standard; price 
25 cents, by mail; agents wanted; liberal 
discounts. J. W. SUTTON, 95 Liberty 
Street, New York. 
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by} ‘ 
= mail etpaid. Address 
EUREKA THICK AND NOVELTY COMPANY, 
Box 4614. 39 Ann Street, New York. 


RICK NECK TIES.—Can be worn 
the same as any TIE or Bow. 
Magic Transformation, the Invisible 
made Visible, Bijou Art Gallery, En- 
chanted Beauty, Mirror Charm. Bouquet of Flowers, 
Comic Muses, and Chinese Snuff-box. All in each Tie: 
25c. each, 3 for 50c. Choice of color, black or blue. 
W. T. HILL & CO, Ashland, Mass. 


ULAR PRICED POULTRY BOOKS! 50 cents each 
will buy Burnham’s new **Discases,”” ‘‘Seerets in 
Fow!] Breeding,’’ ‘Game Fow!,” or Ser , Fowls 


5 
Cy 
4 
RS 
8 
& 


each, 0 














and Eggs for et.”? Mailed on receipt of price b 
GEO. P. BURNIIAM, Melrose, Mase. 


SU FFERERG rrou NERVOUS DEBILITY, 


etc., can learn of a certain 
and speedy remedy free, by addressing, DR. JACQUES & 
CO, , Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Mrs. & Miss STEERS’ SCHOOLS, 

No. 12 East 47th Street and 62 West 12th Srreer. 

Kindergarten attached to each School. Omnibus from 
12 East 47th Street, 


Revolvers 
0%: Assorted Visiting CARDS, with name, 10c. 
Page Book of Wonders for a 3-cent. stamp. Ad- 


6 packs, 6 names, 50c. Money returned if not 
40 dress, B. FOX & CO.,, 301 Canal Street, New York. 


7-shot, $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles, $5 
to $560. Monster Ill. Cat. for 3-ct. stamp. 
WESTERN GuN Works, Chicago, Il. 























MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp, 25 
styles. Acquaintance Cards, 10c. Samples for 3c. 
10c. and stamp. C.inxTon Bros., Clintonville, Conn, 
2 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
2. Fancy Cards, no two alike, with name, 10e. t 
paid. Nassau Carp Co., Box 50, Nassau, N. Y. 
MIXED CARDS, NO TWO ALIKE, with name 
10 cents. T. R. HUDSON, Chatham, N, Y. 





satisfied. National Card Co., Northford, Conn. 
M. W. DOWD & CO., Bristo., Cony. 
y= NAME printed on 30 cards, 30 styles for 
cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
Mixed Cards with name, 10 cts. Samples for 3 ct 


stamp. J. Mixxier & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


OUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for 10c. Curxtox Bros., Clintonville, Conn, 


2 ELEGANT CARDS, 20 styles, with name, 10 cents, 
postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


25 ELEGANT CARDS, all styles. with name, 10c., 
postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


QUADRILLE CARDS, with name, someth 




















f . 
Alert Co., West Stockbridge’t Mass. 


25 for 20c., postpaid. 











SILVER-PLATED 
WARE, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


No. 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FACTORIES, West Meriden, Conn. 
PROPRIETORS & PATENTEES OF THE CELEBRATED 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE PITCHERS 


Cleaner, lighter and more durable than the metal- 


_ 176 ; 





lined. The Porcelain is enameled on hard Metal, and 
CANNOT BE BROKEN OR CRACKED BY ROUGH 
USAGE 

SILVER-PLATED 


PORCELAIN-LINED 
ICH PITCHERS. 


THE LATEST IMPROVEMENT, AND THE BEST 

ARTICLE MADE. 
TIFFANY c& CO., 

UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 





“ror superior ENGLISH manufacture, 
and justly celebrated for Elasticity, Durability 
and Evenness of Point, In 15 Numbers. 


THE SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


*,* Varieties suited to every style of writing. 
For sale by the Trade generally. Jample 
Card, containing one each of the Fifteen Num- 
bers, by mail, on receipt of 25 Cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, 














GENUINE 


ICH 


The thermal springs of Vichy are owned by the Frenc 
Government, and the waters are bottled under its super- 
Vision. 

They are applied as follows: ; . 
HAUTERIVE. } in cases of Gout, Rheumatism, Diabetes, 
CELESTINS. } Gravel, Diseases of the Kidneys, etc. 
GRANDE-GRILLE—Diseases of the Liver. 
ay } Diseases of the Stomach. (Dyspepsia.} 

The name of the spring is on the capsule, and also the 
year of the bottling. 7 

These waters can be drank at the table pure or with 
wine, etc. e 

For sale by grocers and druggists, and to the trade only 
by the sole agents, 


BOUCHE FILS & Co., 
No. 37 Beaver Street, N. Y. 
Rare & Exquisite Japanese Maples 
KISSENA At Reduced Prices. 


A full collection of HARDY TREES, 

rP¥s SHRUBS. Specialties made of Rho- 
(Rai ian dodendrons, Roses, Hardy andGreen- 
een’ th 4 house Azaleas, Magnolias, Fruit 
ory, mi. Treés,'Ferns, and all the best novel- 


ties. Catalogues free, and visits to 


















~~ ON the Nurseries at Kissena solicited. 
“#9\ “? §.B. PARSONS & SONS, 
NURSERIES, Flushing, Long Island. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Evangelical, Undenominational, Christian. - 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, Editors 
REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, j 
Verbatim reports each week of Mr. Beecher’s SERMONS 

IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH. Comments by Mr. Abbott 
on the INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, Terms, $3. 
To clergymen, $2.50. On trial for three months, 75 
cents. Send stamp for sample copy. 


CHRISTIAN UNION EXTRAS. 

No. |. OUR CHURCH WORK: Bev. S. H. Tyxa, 
Jr., D.D. 

No. 2. HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE: Rev. 
LyMAN ABBOTT. 

No. 3. HENRY WARD! EECHER in the West 
(with Steel-plate Engraving of Mr. Beecher), in 
which he has given sketches of the people and places 
on bis Western Lecture Tour. 

Price 15 cents ; any two numbers, 25 cents, 

HORATIO C. KING, Publ’r, 27 Park Puacz, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 


American and Foreign Scientific Books, 
With Index to Authors, for sale by 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher and Importer, 
23 Murray and 27 WarrEN St., New York. 
RG Mailed to any address on receipt of 10 cents. <@a™ 





By sending 35 cts. ,with age, height, color 
of eyes and hair, you will receive by re- 
turn mail a correct photograph of your 
future husband or wife. with name and 


HUMBUG. date of marriage. Address, W. FOX, 


P. O. Drawer 42, Fultonville, N. Y. 


JOHN FOLEY, 


MANUFACTURER OF FINE 
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GOLD PENS AND PENCILS. 








No. 2 ASTOR HOUSE, BROADWAY, N.Y. | 





PELLUCIDIT —For coating Hard Wood in 
* private dwellings, churches, 
public buildings, etc, The most perfect article for the 


perpese known. Send for Circular te SEELEY & 
VENS, 32 Burling Slip, New York, 





_ FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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E. D, Bassford, Cooper Inst., N.Y, 
China, Glassware, Crockery, Chamber 
and Table Ware, Cutlery, Silver Ware, 
House Furnishing Hardware, Cooking 
Utensils, Kitchen Furniture, Refrigera- 
tors, Cream Freezers, Children’s Car- 
riages, and everything for the house and 
table. Enclose 8c. stamp for complete 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List and 
save 50 per cent.—Goods carefull 
delivered or shipped free.—E. D. BAS. 
FORD, Cooper Inst., New York. 


























TABLFS so'd at 
prices never before 
offered. Send for 


BI LLIARD S. New Catalogue to 


L. DECKER & CO., 726 Broadway, N. Y. 


100 





Mixed Cards, any name, post-paid, 25 cts. 
Agent’s outfit, 6c. ToLman & Co., Brocton, Mass, 
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COLORIFIC. 


Colors hair a Natural Brown or Black. One application. 


No previous wash. All Druggists, 
DEPOT, 9 DEY STREET. 


JA 





KE A GAME OF 


EE SILL O™ ~ 


WITH YOU 


TO THE COUNTRY THIS SUMMER: IT 1S ALL * 
THE GO NOW I WILL SEND COD. ELEGANTSETS 


OF VEX/LLO WITH EXTRA STAKE MAKINGAPER 
-FECT CROQUET SET FOR $500.3 750.AND +1000 WITH 
PAT RUBBER-FACED MALLETS. 5100 EXTRA W 

E.LHORSMAN, Mawnuracruren © \% 








FINE GAS 


1875 and 1876. 





FIXTURES. 


Medals of Honor and Highes! Awards of Merit from the Cenren 
niAL Exuipition, 1876, and American Institute Exutsition, 


ARCHER & PANCOAST MANUFACTURING CO., 


67 GREENE Sr., and 68, 70 & 72 Wooster St., above Broome, N. a 





Geo. L. Burr,} 


Successor TO Freeman & Burr, 


140 FULTON STREET, 


MERCHANT CLOTHIER, 


New York. 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing of every Description Ready-Made and Made to Order. 


s@> Prices to Suit the Times. -ws 


G 
Se*4, to $30. 
Orders by Mail. 
Orders by Mail. 
Orders by Mail. 


YERCo 7 Ts 


York, with 


<? Surrs, S. 


Se" 910 to g50. 


GENTLEMEN in any part of the country will please bear in mind that by> 
GEO. L. BURR’S RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, by which more than 
20,000 orders have been filled, they can order their clothing direct from New 
the guaranteed certainty of receiving the most Perfect Fit 
attainable, and utmost value for their money. 


Quits Boy, 8. 


Bors $5 to $20. ITs, 


$ 


Rules for Self-Measure, Samples, Price-List and Book of Fashions Sent Free on application. 





Hot Springs, Arkansas & Texas Short Line 


Is from St. Louis, via St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railway. 
BPwoeLEMAN STEPPING CARS 
To Malvern (for Hot Springs), Little Rock, Ark., and Houston, Texas. 


A. W. SOPER, General Superintendent. 


W. R. ALLEN, General Ticket Agent. 





I have just bought, at a Sacrifice, a lot of DIAMONDS, and can offer 
exceptional Bargains for Cash. 
Perfectly-matched Pairs, from 2 to 12 Carats. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, Jeweler, 150 Bowery, Cor. Broome St. 





See Those Spring Suits, $8 to $30. 


JUNCTION OF THIRD AND FOURTH AVENUES, 
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HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 
Journu Freres Claret Wines. 


Pommery “Sec” Champagne, .Jowns Freres Claret wines. 


69 Baoan §:., New Yous, 








[May 12, 1877. 


FAIRBANKS’ 
Standard Scales. 


HM MADE WITH THE 
Latest and Most Valuable Improvements. 








SC 


THE WORLD’S STANDARD. 


RECEIVED THE HIGHEST MEDALS AT 


World’s Fair, London............... 851 
World’s Fair, New York............ 1853 
World’s Fair, Paris......,. ........- 1867 
World’s Fair, Vienna................ 1873 
World’s Fair, Santiago (Chili).....1875 
World’s Fair, Philadelphia ........ 1876 


ALSO 
COFFEE AND SPICE MILLS, 
TEA AND COFFEE CANS, 
STORE TRUCKS, Etc. 
AGENTS FOR MILES’S ALARM MONEY DRAWERS, 


FAIRBANKS & C0., 311 Broadway, N.Y. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 166 Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 53 Camp St., New Orleans. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 216 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 338 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 403 St. Paul St., Montreal. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 34 King William St., London. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 2 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago. 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. Pittsburgh. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO,,"Kouisville. 

FAIRBANKS & CO., St. Louis. me 
FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, San Francisco, Caf. 


A PRESENT for EVERYBODY. 








The New Combination Pen & Pencil Case 
is elegantly finished in heavy nickel plate, and comprises 
a pen; pencil; penknife; eraser; envelope opener; paper, 
thread and twine cutter, etc. Its lightness, strength and 
beauty make it a fine ornament. It is the finest article 
ever offered for the money. Agents can reap a harvest. 
Sent postpaid for 25c., or it will be given to every new 
subscriber to the HousEKEEPER’s CoMPANION, an elegantly 
illustrated 8-page monthly, devoted to everything that 
pertains to the h hold and its ical management, 
including scientific and healthful cookery, home decora- 
tions, fancy work, the cultivation of flowers, etc. No 
lady should keep house without it. Terms, a year, 
postage paid. To everybody who will subscribe at once, 
we will present (and send postpaid) one of these pt 
od and pencil cases. Address, M. T. Ricnarpsoy, Pub. 
isher, 29 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. gp In ordering, 
mention this paper. 


IF YOUR WASTE PIPES 
-? ARE STOPPED, 


Instead of sending fora Plumber, 
Use one of our 


RUBBER 
Elastic Force Cups. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, 


SO Cents. 
D. HODGMAN & C0,, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 
Send for description. 


#3 PRINTING PRESS. 
Prints, Cards, Envelopes, etc., equal to 
any Press. Larger sizes for large work. 
Do your own Printing and Advertising, 
and save money. Excellent spare hour 
amusement for young or old; or it can 
be made money-making business any- 
where. Send 3-cent stamp for large 
catalogue to 


























Perfection of Mechanism ! 
THE LIGHT-RUNNING 





sewing-machine, It does not irritate the nerves or tire 
the muscles; recommended by physicians. Double-thread 
Lock-stitch ; Aut ic, self-regulating Tension and 
Take-up; compensating journal, and noiseless movement. 
Uses the largest Shuttle; has most room under the arm: 
produces the best work in greatest variety. ‘‘ DomEstTic % 
— Co., New York, Cuicaco, and all lead- 
cities, 








MARE TWAIN'S 
PATENT SCRAP-BOOK: 


Gummed ready to re- 
ceive your scraps. 

No paste or mucilnge re- 

Prices from $1.26 

to $350 each. including 


eee Set fer Descrip- 
Blote, Woodman & Co., 
119 & 121 William St., N.Y. 
PRINTING INEKE. 
W. D. WILSON & CO.'S 


CELEBRATED PICTURIAL GLOSS INK 
is used on Frank Leslie’s Publications, Office; 325 Pear] 











Street, New York, 
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No. 1,128—Vor. XLIV.] 


THE WAR IN THE 


EAST. 





KUSSIA INVADES TURKEY FOR 
THE PROTECTION OF 
CHRISTIAN SUBJECTS. 


A RETROSPECT OF RUSSIAN WARS 
AGAINST THE OTTOMAN 


GOVERNMENT. 


HE Eastern War Cloud has at length broken, 

and war has been declared between Russia and 
Turkey. On April 24th, the Czar’s manifesto and 
Prince Gortschakoff’s circular were published. They 
both throw the responsibility of war on Turkey. 
The Russian Chancellor also sent a note to the Turk- 
ish Representative at St. 
Petersburg formally an- 
nouncing to him that 
Russia considers herself 
henceforth at war with 
Turkey. 17,000 Rus- 
sians entered Roumania 
on April 23d. As early 
as the 2lst, however, 
Cossacks passed near 
Bucharest on their way 
to Kalafat—a town op- 
posite Widdin, which the 
Turks s@ized and held 
successfully against the 
Russians in the war of 
1853-54. The Czar con- 
tinues to review his 
troops, and elicits great 
enthusiasm. The Grand 
Duke Nicholas’s address 
to the Roumanians says 
that the Russians will 
occupy the Principality 
only for a short time. 
Prince Hassan of Egypt 
has left for Constantino- 
ple, but will return soon. 
The Montenegrins are 
awaiting the return of 
their commander to re- 
new hostilities. 

Prince Gortschakoff 
sent the following note, 
dated April 24th, to the 
Turkish Chargé d’ Af- 
faires at St. Petersburg : 

‘* Earnest negotiations 
between the Imperial 
Government and the i 
Porte for a durable paci- Wi \, 
fication not having led to \ i 
the desired accord, my il 
august master sees him- 
self compelled, to his re- Qi LU) ily keel 
gret, to have recourse to : 
force of arms. Be, there- 
fore, so kind as to inform 
your Government that 
from to-day Russia con- 
siders herself in a state 
of war with the Porte. 
The first consequence of 
this is the rupture of 
diplomatic relations. I 
request you to kindly in- 
form me of the number 
of persons composing 
the Ottoman Embassy 
here, in order that you 
may be furnished with 
the necessary passports. 
Ottoman subjects resid- 
ing in Russia are at 
liberty, if they desire, to 
leave the country un- 
molested. Those who 
should prefer to remain 
may consider themselves 
assured of the full pro- 
tection of the laws,’? 


The Turkish Chargé, 
thereupon, wrote to 
Prince Gortschakoff a 
note taking leave of him. 

The polit‘cal antipathy 
of the Russian nation to 
the Turks has been of 
long standing. From the 
first moment that the 
idea of establishing a 
marine for the Russian 
Empire occurred to Pe- 
ter the Great his atten- 
tion was directed to the 
Euxine, or Black Sea, 
and it was then that the 
magnificent scheme of 
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stretching the Muscovite dominions to an extent 
unparalleled in the history of. nations became 
a fixed policy to be unfalteringly pursued. To- 
wards the close of the seventeenth century Turkey 
was a Power of great strength, and inspired fear 
all over Europe. Peter, taking advantage of the 
moment when the Venetians and the Emperor 
appeared to be making a strong impression on the 
Sultan’s territories, declared war on the Ottoman 
Porte. His real motive was to secure an extension 
of his frontier towards the south. Azof, then be. 
longing to the Turks, was an important fortress 
standing on the point of land where the waters of 
the Don fail into the Black Sea. Peter, in a subor- 
dinate station, joined the army that laid siege to 
Azof. Twelve armed vessels, that he caused to be 
built on the river Voroneja, were brought down to 
the sea. The Turkish fleet was beaten in their 
own harbor, and Azof capitulated in July, 1696, 
The first use the Czar made of this valuable acqui- 
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sition was to establish dockyards under the shelter 
of the fortress, and to commence the augmentation 
of his fleet with a view to banish the Turks from 
their coasts. This was the foundation of Russian 
power in that quarter, and which nearly every 
good Russian dreams will finally end in plantiag 
the flag of the Empire over St. Sophia, in Con- 
stantinople. 

After the memorable Battle of Pultowa the 
Swedish monarch, a fugitive in Turkey, employed 
all his interest in Constantinople to prevail upon 
the Sultan to undertake a war against Russia, 
which the Sultan was easily induced to embrace in 
consequence of the ravages committed by the Mus- 
covite troops on the frontiers of Turkey, and the 
rapidly extending power of the Czar on the shores 
ot the Black Sea. The Czar, for active operations, 
had at his disposal 130,000 men; but, being dis- 
tributed in different quarters, and failing to join 
him on the Pruth, as he expected, he was obliged to 
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proceed with an army that fell short of forty thou- 
sand men. 

On the 18th of June, 1717, the troops arrived at 
the Pruth. Here they were joined by a few Walla- 
chians, and they continued their march until the 
27th, when they discovered the enemy, to the num- 
ber of 200,000 men, already crossing the river. 
There was no alternative left but to form the lines 
of battle, and Peter, perceiving that the Turks 
were endeavoring to surround him with cavalry, 
extended his lines a considerable way along the 
right bank. The hostile Tartars of the Crimea con- 
fronted the Russians on one side, and the great 
body of the Turks on the other. Escape seemed 
impossible, but the Czar’s presence of mind and 
indomitable courage never deserted him. He 
formed his army, which consisted of 38,000 men, 
into a hollow square, placing the women in the 
centre, and prepared to receive the disorderly but 
furious onslaught of the Turks, The superior dis- 
cipline ot the Russians 
was shown in the steadi- 
ness with which they 
met the charge. The 
fight continued for three 
days, and there iemain- 
ed nothing for the Rus- 
sians but to surrender, 
or, making a desperate 
attempt, to cut their 
way through the enemy. 
Through the }2rsonal 
mediation of the Empr' ss 
Catharine a suspension 
of arms was agreed upon. 

The conditions the 
Czar was forced to ac- 
cept were sufficiently 
humiliating. The Turks 
demanded the restitution 
of Azof, the demolition 
of the harbor of Tagan- 
rog, the renouncement 
of all further interference 
in the affairs of Poland 
and the Cossacks, a free 
passage for the Swedish 
King back to his own 
country, and withdrawal 
from the Black Sea. The 
Battle of the Pruth, so 
fatal in its results to the 
Czar, was one of the 
most destructive in the 
annals of history. If 
the statement of Peter 
be correct, his army on 
the first day of the en- 
gagement consisted of 
31,000 infantry and 7,000 
cavalry, and was re- 
duced on the last day to 
22,000 men, which would 
make his loss amount to 
over 16,000 men. The loss 
sustained by the Turks 
was still greater, in con- 
sequence of their irregu- 
lar and scattered method 
of attack. There can be 
no doubt that the Czar 
fought at a great disad- 
vantage, and, perhaps, 
were it not for the timely 
assistance he obtained 
from the Empress Ca- 
tharine the campaign 
would have proved an 
almost fatal blow to Mus- 
covite power in Europe. 

During the reign of 
Catharine II. there were 
frequent wars between 
Russia and Turkey, re- 
sulting in many import- 
ant advantages to the 
former. The Russians 
commenced hostilities by 
the invasion of the Cri- 
mea. Azofand Taganrog 
were soon taken, Molda- 
via was entered, Servia 
was cleared of the Tartar 
allies. In 1770, under 
Romanoff, the reduction 
of Jassy and Brailoff 
were preparatory to two 
great victories which 
rendered the name of 
Romanoff for ever me- 
morable in the annals of 
his country. The first 
was on the banks of 
the Pruth. Retreating 
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TURKEY IN ASIA. 

A. and B. Anatolia and 

‘ Demonia. 

- Kirpeh. 

i Milo. 

3. Princes Islands. 

4. Peninsula of Artaki 
and the Island of Mar- 


mora. 
5. Aidinjikc. 


6. Soussouli. 

7. Monalitsch. 

8. Mount Olympus. 
9. Ursus Dagh. 

10. Demirji Dagh. 
1l. Koja Dagh. 

12. Ida Dagh. 
13. Ruins of Troy. 
14. Besikabia. 
15. Kap Baba. 


16. Chaudirlik. 
17. Emir Dagh. 
18. Allah Dagh. 
19. Koosch Dagh. 
20. Alfa Dagh. 
21. Kasarildi. 

22, Kagli. 

23. Duran. 

24. Bassira. 

25. Sileh. 


26. Kislan. 

27. Kapulai. 

28. Bosjakakeui. 
29. Ak Dagle. 

30. Khanzir Dagh. 
31. Karabel Dagh. 
32. Koolem Hissar. 
33. Kotams. ~ 

34. Chehatshembe 
35. Sabag. 
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36. Balakhor. 

37. Oulasch. 

38. Geol Dagh. 
39. Mounsur Dagh. 
40. Bingool. 

41. Kolb. 

42. Talotz. 

43. Korakulac. 

44, Ashkala. 

45. Tortoun,} 
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46. Olti. 

47. Debildir Dagh. 
48. Artahan Dagh. 
49. Kolat Dagh. 
50. Mount Ararat. 
51. Karabunar. 
52. Kagysman. 
53. Makon. 

54, Pertakrek. 
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RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

C. Trans- Caucasia (Geor 
gia). 

55. Sadarak. 

56. Lake Erivan. 

57. Delitschan. 

58. Astanbegli. 

59. Whiteburg. 

60. Pasauar. 

61. Sourom. 
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SSITURKISH WAR. 


SEAOPERATIONS ABOUT THE BLACK SEA. 
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[PIRE. e. Country of the Cossacks TURKEY IN EUROPE. 
sia (Geor | D. Ciscaucasia. ot the Don. G. H. Roumania, 
a. Government of Stavro- f. Taurida. 73. Tourna. 
g. Crimean Peninsular. 74. Karakal. 


pol. 
b. Government of Astrak- 


h. Government of Kher- 75. Tirgshora 

an. son. 76. Siljara. 
c. Cossacks of the Black i. Bessarabia. 77. Obileshti. 
Se. AUSTRIA. 78. Kalarash. 


a. 
E. South Russia. 79. Fontestati. 


80. Bardonghani. 


F. Seibenburg. 
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| 81. 
82. 
83. 
84, 
85. 
86. 

|} 87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 


Viadeni. 
Sloubodsea. 
Bertesiliti. 
Gorpeni. 
Kimpina. 
Pashkana. 
Tekoush. 
Vatzlani. 
Tirgul. 
Temouspatz. 


91. Bouchechberg. 

92. Boudzapatz. 

93. Ritospatz. 

94. Rotherthormpatz. 

95. Balkapatz. 

I. Bulgaria, 

with K. Dobrudscha and 
Roumelia. 

96. The Bosphorus and the 
Golden Horn, 





97. The Dardanelles, 


98. 

99, 
100, 
101. 
102, 
103. 
104, 
105. 
106. 


Gulf of Saro. 
Kadikeny. 
Sara. 
Kirkilisseh. 
Oumur Fakil. 
Aidos. 

Oglou Basarjik. 
Demi: Kopon. 
Trnova. 
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107. Hisarjik,Trajan’s Gate. 
108. Arda. 

109. Monastery Monte Santo 
110. Ostrova. 

111. Plevna. 

112, Chemavoda. 

113. Matehin. 

114. Issaktcha. 

115. Rains of Trajan’s Walls 
116. Rassio- 
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towards the Danube, the Turks effected a junction 
with the Grand Vizier, whose army was thereby 
increased to 150,000. Unaware of its extent, Ro- 
manoff pursued with ardor, and a desperate battle 
ensued. The Turks fled, the Vizier with them, 
leaving immense stores, among which were 143 
pieces of cannon, and nearly 50,000 dead on the 
field. Catharine now meditated no less a design 
than to drive the Mohammedans from Europe. 

A powerful fleet was sent to the Mediterranean, 
and was disembarked on the Turkish islands and 
mainiand. A terrible war now commenced, the 
Greeks everywhere butchering the Mohammedans, 
the latter retaliating. In an engagement that fol- 
lowed near Scio the Sultan’s fleet was utterly de- 
stroyed. This blow sensibly affected the Turks, 
especially as the appearance of the Russians en- 
couraged Tripoli, Egypt and Syria to rebel against 
the Porte. The war continued until 1774, when, by 
the Treaty of Kainarji, Russia obtained the free 
navigation of the Black Sea, the right of passing 
through the Danube, a large tract of land between 
the Bug and the Dnieper, and the strong for- 
tresses of Azof, Taganrog, Kertch and Kinburn. A 
sum of money sufficient to defray the expenses of 
the war was also stipulated, but it was never paid. 
The advantages derived by Russia from the other 
articles were ample enough. Among them not the 
least was the commerce of the Levant and of the 
Black Sea. This war demonstrated the entire in- 
feriority of the Turks, both on sea and land, to the 
Moscovite power. The Porte during its progress 
was reduced to the verge of ruin, and for a time 
was at the mercy of Catharine. A peace of some 
years followed the Treaty of Kainarji, if, indeed, 
that can be called peace where the most solemn 
“Sie were perpetually evaded. 

n 1807, at tle instigation of Napoleon, the Porie 
declared war against Russia. No operations of 
importance took place. In 1811 there was another 
rupture, growing out of the Continental complica- 
tions. The result might have been serious, if not 
fatal, to the Porte, had not the prospect of the 
French invasion induced Russia to suspend her 
efforts in that quarter, and conclude a peace on 
condition of receiving a portion of Moldavia and 
Wallachia. 

A short time prior to the breaking out of the 
Crimean War, while the Rus-ian Government was 
hold.ng out that the mission of Prince Menschikoff 
to the Porte was Som for the settlement of 
the trouble concerning the holy plaees, that Minis- 
ter was pressing upon the Sultan other demands of 
amore serious character, which, if complied with, 
would have the effect virtually of admitting the 
ecverolgnty of Nicholas over the Greek Church in 
Turkey. The demands were refused, and Mens- 
chikoff quitted Constantinople in May, 1853, alleg- 
iog that the determination of Turkey would impose 
upon his Government the necessity of seeking a 
guarantee by its own power. 

The Russian Government announced that its 
forces would cross the frontier and occupy the 
Principalities until the Porte should give the guar- 
antees that had been in vain demanded. No time 
was lost in putting this threat into execution. The 
English and French flee!s now entered the Straits of 
Dardanelles, and on the Ist of November the Czar 
issued his manifesto of war. ‘Ihe operations on 
the Danube were at first unfavorable to the Rus- 
sians; but they were brought to a conclusion by 

occupation of the Principalities by Austrian 
troops in accordance with a treaty with Turkey. 
A Russian fleet, meantime, had destroyed an Otto- 
man squadron lying in the harbor of Sinope, and 
the theatre of hostilities was transferred to the 
Crimea. The Czar Nicholas died while the war 
was in progress, and soon after with the fall of Se- 
bastopol, which had long held out against the com- 
bined armies and fleets of Great Britain, France, 
Piedmont, and Turkey, fpeee was concluded by 
the Treaty of Paris in 1856. The Sultan bound 
himself to ameliorate the condition of his subjects 
without respect to sect or race. Turkey was ad- 
mitted to participate in the advantages of the 
public law and system of Europe. Russia had to 
give up a small piece of territory in Bessarabia, 
but the most important article of the treaty was 
that providing for the exclusion of Russian ships 
from the Black Sea, by which it was intended to 
hamble and cripple that Power. During the late 
Franco-German War the Emperor Alexander de- 
clared that he would no longer recognize such a 
restriction, and has since acted accordingly. In fact, 
the Treaty of Paris, has been practically abrogated, 
thus rendering valueless all that was accomplished 
by the Crimean War, and thaf, too, by Russia in 
rather a haughty manner, admitting neither remon- 
strance from nor responsibility to the other Powers 
who had signed it. However, it was well known 
that the agreement of the Porte to lessen the hard- 
ships under «hich its Christian subjects groaned 
were not fulfilled, and that widespread discontent 
esas throughout the Danubian Provinces. The 
nhuman treatment that goaded the Herzegovinians 
into revolt, and the Bulgarian horrors, show that if 
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the Jate Emperor Nicholas was 
correct in his opinion of the 
** sick man’s’’ condition, he failed 
to appreciate or to express the 
idea that he still had strength 
to repeat in our ~ some of 
the most shocking barbarities 
known in the history of Mos- 
lem fanaticism and ferocity. 


THE PRESENT SEAT OF WAR. 


Roumania, a tributary State 
to Turkey, consists of the united 
prineienmuee of Moldavia and 

allachia, and includes a por- 
tion of Bessarabia annexed from 
Russia by the Treaty of Paris. 
The northern half of the new 
State is made up of the country 
of Moldavia, and is separated 
from Bessarabia by the River 
Pruth, It is traversed in the 
north and west by the various 
offshoots of the Eastern Carpa- 
thians, through which several 
yasses lead into Bukowina and 
Transylvania. The principal 
rivers are the Danube, the Pruth 
and the Sereth, all three ot which 
have numerous affluences. Wal- 
lachia is the larger part of Rou- 
mania, and is bounded on the 
north by Transylvania and Mol- 
davia, on the east and south by 
Bulgaria, and on the west by 
Servia and Hungary. The Car- 
pathian Mountains separate it 
from Hungary and Transylvania, 
and the Danube River from Bul- 
garia and Servia. This river 
forms five-eighths of the frontier, 
and the whole country is drained 
by its tributaries, of which the 

rincipal are the Sereth, Buseo, 
‘alomitza, Arjish, Vede, Aluta 
and Shy], all navigable. 

Alexander John I., of the House of Cuza, was 
elected Prince of Moldavia on January 17th, 1859, 
and of Wallachia, February 5th. He then obtained 
recognition of the Sultan, and on December 23d, 
1861, formally proclairaed the permanent union of 
the two principalities. He was forced to abdicate 
February 23d, 1866, and was succeeded by a Pro- 
visional Government. Prince Charles I. of Hohen- 
zollern was elected Prince by the people April 14th, 
1866, was confirmed by the Legislature May 12th, 
and in July took the oath of fidelity to the Constitu- 
tion. His reign since that time has been disturbed 
by partisan animosities and by financial troubles. 
Roumania pays an annual tribute to Turkey, but in 
most other respects the country is virtually inde- 
pendent. 

The bird’s-eye view which we give in this Sup- 
plement of the seat of war will enable our readers 
to follow the movements of the belligerent forces in- 
telligently and satisfactorily. At the outbreak of 
hostilities the two armies were about 450 miles 
apart. The Russian army was massed near the 
northeastern frontier of Roumania, in the vicinity of 
Kischineff, a town on the railroad between Odessa 
and Jassy. ‘The Turkish troops were stationed at 
various points along the line of the Danube from 
Chernetz to Silistria. Between the armies was the 
territory of Roumania, with its railway system. 
Roumania is nominally a vassal of the Porte, but in 
reality the tool of Russia. The distance between 
Kischineff and Jassy is about 80 miles. The dis- 
tance by railway between Jassy and Galatz is 
about 200 miles’ thence the railway continues to 





Bucharest, a distance of 140 
miles; thence to Giurgevo, 40 
miles further, on the Danube ; 
and thence through Bulgaria to 
Varna, on the Black Sea. A 
branch runs from Bucharest to 
Chernetz on the Austrian front- 
ier. The distance between 
Galatz and Kalarash on the 
Danube is about 90 miles over a 
good road. ; Instead of stormin 
the fortress on the south ban 
uf the Danube, the Russian army 
may make a long detour by rail 
to Chernetz, far away to the 
west, and turn the flank of the 
Turkish forces. The Danube is 
a wide and swift river, across 
which it will not be easy to throw 
a bridge of boats ; but, inasmuch 
as the line of defense is so long, 
the assailants will haye on the 
whole a great advantage. The 
Turkish divisions will be scat- 
tered, and the her nape | army 
can be massed quietly and hurled 
suddenly in overwhelming force 
against the defenders ata or 
point. It is not probable: that 
the Danube will be an insuper- 
able barrier to the advance of 
the Russians. 


The first line of the Turkish 
defense is quite formidable. The 
southern bank of the Danube, 
is for the most part high, while 
the Roumanian is low and 
swampy. The Turkish towns nes- 
tle among the hills, and many of 
them are fortified, while the Rou- 
manian side is desolate. The 
Turkish fleet is mistress of the 
waters, and the gunboats, each 
carrying a heavy gun, will have 
their own way, unless the 
Russians can drive them off 
with torpedoes, large numbers 
of which have been stored alon 
the Roumanian bank. Wit 
these gunboats and monitors on 
the watch, it will be difficult for 
the Russian army to concentrate 
without escaping notice, and, ae 
moreover, the number of crossing-places is limited, 
owing to the fact that there are very few roads 
in Bulgaria over which an army can march. If the 
Russians effect a crossing, and push forward the 
main army, the Turks would withdraw to their 
second line of defense in the Balkan range. 

This is the main defense of Central Turkey—a great 
rampart which the Russians will have to scale before 
they reach Adrianople and Constantinople. These 
mountains are 5,000 feet high at the western ex- 
tremity, and 2,000 feet high at the sea. The dis- 
tance from the Danube to the top of the passes is 
about 50 or 60 miles, across a rough and broken 
country; and -the declivities of. the mountains 
themselves are clothed with forests. The climate 
is very cold and bleak. There are eight passes 
through the hills. Between the Balkan range 
and the Danube —_ are two formidable for- 
tresses—Shumla and Varna—one of which com- 
mands all the road from Rustchuk and Silistria to 
Constantinople, and the other the coast-road from 
Dobrudscha and the lower Danube. The Russian 
troops would be exposed to the fire of the Turkish 
= and monitors on the coast-road, and 

humila is the strongest fortress in Central Turkey. 
The hills which encircle it are very steep, are 
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clothed with impenetrable underbrush, and every 
height is strengthened by fortifications. It is the 
most important point in the defensive system of 
Turkey ; Widdin, Silistria and Varna rank next in 
strategic importance. Beyond the Balkan range 
is an undulating country sloping towards the Sea of 
Marmora. From Adrianople a railroad runs to 
Constantinople, a distance of 70 miles. Within a 
few miles of the Bosphorus there is a range of 
hills which will form a third line of defense if the 
Turks are driven from the river and the mountains. 

While it seems probable that the Russians will 
make a direct advance across the Danube between 
Giurgevo and Kalarash, and then fight their way 
over the mountains to Adrianople and the Bospho- 
rus, they may make a flank movement, crossing 
the Danube at Chernetz, where the river is narrow, 
and where the inhabitants of the opposite side are 
friendly, where, indeed, forts have already been 
thrown up on both sides of the river, under the 
direction of Russian engineer officers, to keep the 
Turkish gunboats at a distance. From this point of 
crossing the Russians would be able to march 
through Servia by good roads, and to descend into 
the great road between Nisha and Solia without 
going through any of the Balkan passes. The 
whole of the second line of the Turkish defense 
would be turned at one stroke. In 1828 the Turks 
crossed the river at Widdin and seized Kalafat, and 
they may repeat the movement now. Kalafat is 
upon the flank of the Russian line uf advance to 
Chernetz, and is a point of great strategic import- 
ance. These lines of attack and defense are clearly 
shown in our map, excepting some places, as Wid- 
din, Kalafat, Chernetz, Nissa and Sofia, which are 
on the Austrian border not comprehended in the 
map. 





THE PERUVIAN MINISTER. 


C* DON MANUEL FREYRE, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
from Peru to the United States, was born at Lima, 
the capital of Peru, at the close of the year 1815. 
His family is one of the most distinguished in that 
country. His father, who was a man remarkable 
for his talents and sterling integrity, stood in the 
first rank among those prominent in the forum, the 
magistracy, and the legislative chambers of the 
nation. After having received a university edu- 
cation, Colonel Freyre was sent to the military 
school, from which he graduated in 1833, to enter 
the army as an ensign. He remained in active 
service in the cavalry branch for many years, at- 
taining the rank of colonel. In 1847 he was made 
Inspector-General of the Army, and also given the 
portfolio ot the Ministership of War and Marine. 
For ten years he was a Prefect in the principal 
departments of Peru, was twice Minister of War, 
once in charge of the Interior Department, and has 
been both a Deputy and a Senator. 

In 1864, when the relations between Spain and 
Peru were interrupted, he was appointed Envoy to 
the United States of Colombia, and shortly after his 
representative functions were extended so as to 
embrace Venezuela, which country he left to take 
up his residence in Washington as a member of the 
Diplomutic Corps. In the conference of plenipo- 
tentiaries which was held in Washington for the 
purpose of settling, in a definite manner, the ques- 
tions pending between Spain and the allied re- 
publics ot the Pacific, Colonel Freyre represented 
not only Peru, but Bolivia also, having been invested 
by the Government of tlie latter with full powers 
to act in its behalf. 

Sefiora Freyre, wife of the Peruvian Minister, 
was born at Bogota, the capital of the Republic of 
Colombia. Her father was General Santander, who 
for a long time was known as the ‘“ Washington ” 
of Colombia, from his high military, political and 
diplomatic ability. He died shortly before her 
birth, and her education was left to the direction 
of his widow, who made it far superior to the or- 
dinary course. Seiiora Freyre acquired a thorough 
literary and scientific education, an intimate ac- 
quaintance with several languages, and ihe posses- 
sion of remarkable musical ability. She was intro- 
duced to Colonel Freyre at Bogota, where he was 
residing as-Peruvian Minister, and was married to 
him about ten years ago. - Her beauty and infelii- 
gence, high birth and distinguished name, have 
attracted to her a lurge circle of warm personal 
friends, and representatives of the culture and élife 
of Europe and America. Colonel and Sefiora 
Freyre have resided in Washington for eight years, 
and the Sefiora has been regarded as one of the most 
enthusiastic leaders of society. The Colonel de- 
per retiring from his position, but at the request 
of his Government he will remain another year. 
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